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may lead you to the true, 


deep, lasting friendship 


of the pipe,—one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest joys 


“When I was 20 I bought a pipe and tried 
“ nearly every brand of tobacco that kind friends 
“ recommended, was finally deciding to give up 
“the pipe in disgust, when I read one of your 
“characteristic advertisements.—I've smoked 
“ Barneys ever since, and will continue to do so. 


* You describe it correctly—The Ideal Tobacco.” 


Smokers of Barneys are of all ages and callings. 

Week by week, from places near and far, they 

write in praise of its constant charm; and grateful 

and proud we are to publish their spontaneous 
comments. 


All original letters can be inspected 
rO YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERE! 


In your quest for the tobacco of abiding joy, you are 
asked to give trial to Barneys—which has won so many 
friends from the rec dations of older smokers. 


Harneys (sedum), Parsons Pleasure (wuid), Punchbowte (full), 4/5 the os. each. 
(321) John Sinclair Led., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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“I said 
Nine Elms — If you say “ paint ”’— paint 


itis! If yousay*NIN ELMS PAINT” 

P A I N = 13 you get the finest Pure Paint Products 
a in the world, made in a century-old 

tradition of lasting beauty and dura- 
bility. NINE ELMS is always specified 


by those who know that the only truc 


economy is Quality. 
NINE ELMS WATER PAINT 


. a e Af Jarmuiloer 


CEILINGITE 
* 


FARMILOE'S HARD GLOSS Dure paint products 
A> 


NINE ELMS GENUINE 
WHITE LEAD PAINT & 
COLOURS 
s 


e 
NINE ELMS VARNISHES A TRADE MARK as 3 GOOD AS A BOND 


T. & W. Farmiloe Led. Rochester Row, London, $.W.! 














FOR CLEAN GROOMING 


Clean grooming not only means 
lustrous hair without that excessively 
oily look—it means a clean scalp, free 
from dandruff. No hair can remain 
strong and vital if the scalp is dry and 
unhealthy 


world over find Brylcreem the perfect 


That is why men the 


hairdressing. They know the pure 


oils in Brylcreem are emulsified for ; 
clean grooming, and for healthy 
hair 
ae Brylcreem 
da 


comes in tubs 
1/8, 2/6 and 
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THE BEAVER’S TALE 


“So this is an Observation Car” 
purred the Lion to the Unicorn as 
a Canadian Pacific train carried 
them smoothly along. 

Perhaps it’s the right time for 
me to make a few observations, 
then!” suggested the Beaver, 
“Fire ahead,” said the Unicorn. 
"That's a Canadian sunset ahead, 
not a fire,”’ explained the Beaver. 
Spectacular, isn’t it? Those are 
tamaracks, those tall feathery 
evergreens; this is lumberjack 
country, you know... Maple sugar 
country ... Wild rice country ... 


“In a word, great country! I'll go 
further and say that the Canadian 
Pacific is a great railway,” said 
the Lion agreeably. 

“The further you go, the more 
you'll realise that’’ declared the 
Beaver. “Canada covers about 
one-fourteenth of the land area 
of the world—and the C.P.R. 
covers a goodish bit of Canada, 
Nearly 21,000 miles of track. 
Three transcontinental trains a 
day... At night you speed along 
in a berth, a roomette, a com- 
partment or a drawing room...” 


“ Fast asleep, eh?’ chuckled the 
Lion. 

“Just now, though, it’seating that 
interests me,” brokeinthe Unicorn, 
moving off towards the dining car. 
“If the food on this train is any- 
thing like Canadian Pacific food 
afloat, we'll have three good rea- 
sons a day for travelling C.P.R.” 


See your authorised agent or 


Trafalgar . WC.2, i 
5100), 500 Lendonhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices 
throughout Britain. 








A 
Tough Job 


A job in a thousand 


. - degrees! 


A temperature of 1,000°F. is just 
one of the extreme conditions 


under which the sparking plug in | 


your engine has to work. K.L.G 
Plugs with their 


more than this. 
rb LG. 


plunging clam p-held insulators into 
molten tin at 1,500°F. as one of 
their normal production checks. 


t nusual care in manufacture makes 


. | the best plug for the job! 
a ‘Vi ITHS accessory for better motoring 


* Corundite’ in- | 
sulation are built to stand much | 
And to prove it, | 
introduced this test of 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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in making your money 


1% aa up | 3" subscription 
2 shares shares Si." 


PROVINCIAL 


Franks Clayton, F.C.LS. 
eral Manager 


ASSETS £45,000,000 RESERVES OVER £3,000,0008 
HEAD OFFICES - 
BRADFORD : Eq Loco} 


Tel: HOLD le 


OVER 406 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





LEEL Provincial House, Ail 
NDON: Astor House, Aldv 














consistently good! 


CAR TYRES « TRUCK TYRES - 


TRACTOR TYRES - 


CYCLE & MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 
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ey aPrOrncMENT vO te vars 
winet MEGCmanTs time Geoece 4 


“ Look who’s here!” 





Apitiv ts an ideal aperitif. it is also 
a wine of character, appreciated 
whenever friends foregather. 


SANDE! 
a pitivV 


cP) PLUS * 
FEATURES 


or dintenes Youd mever 


The 


Shirts 





of the 


are made by 





103 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
ESTD. 1898. (Only Address) —‘ Tel. Witltehall 4291 


SHIRTMAKERS & TAILORS — SPECIALISTS IN CLUB COLOURS 


think this was a 


This Midget’s new coil spring independent front wheel 
suspension levels out those bumps as the wheels spin 
along, whether you're scooting down a country lane 
or smoothly traversing tram tracks. With bigger 
comfort-tyres maintaining a constant grip on the road, 
this sturdier framed Midget rides smoothly along 
whatever the speed or the surface. No doubt about 

. the Midget’s “plus features” have certainly 
added comfort to M.G. Safety—Fast ! 


. i 
THE PLUS FEATURES 


THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD., SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms : University Motors L1d., Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd.,Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


MIDGET: - + + 


meat 


* Coil » suspension is 
** plus wed " ‘TD. be rs Mie 8 Midget. 
Other important “ 


Piston-type shock oe 

Wider, sturdier body for roomier seating. 
Powerful hydraulic brakes. 

Direct-acting, rack and pinion type steering. 
Disc wheels with 5.50— 15 tyres. 

Optional extra hewury fittings. 


..and remember its grand sporting record 
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The eye is drawn to the window and the 


sunlit sea bevond . a view framed in 


; 12. the fine furnishings that so surely express 
gow xl taste of those 


who chose them. 


MOUSSEC Coat 


hua peas 


Still the wine achievement of the century. 
18/6 a bottle. From all wine merchants. 


WE SHALL HAVE MOUSSEC WHEREVER WE GO 
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Wild Siik 

Shantung-taffekas 

Wedding Brocades waa 
Woven Organzas | = 


By the yard at 


Jaeqmar 


9 GROSVEWOR STREET W.! 


But, please.no patterns OC 


\ 
Av’ 


DeLiso ys. 


1's the loveliest thing.” Designed by Polcer De Liso, New York, exclusively for Doleis 





“ Lavenda lamb, my pet, your 


“ Sol see... you look even 
nicer than / doin it.” 
“ Flatterer. I meant it’s so beautifully Svein America eames thé 
round and strong and even. No catching 
on the needies. No fluffing, no kinking, smartest fashion idea 
no shrinking. Good gracious, sfeet new theek: 
I'm quoting you.” 


curvaceous lines made 
** Shall I finish?—Your 


knitting time and akill doubly important by 
and money deserve the 


bold contrasting 
lasting beauty of Lavenda.”’ 


stitching 


‘MILANO’ 69/9 


See the new De Liso Deb Spring collection at Dolcis shoe stores throughout 


ENDA 


mede by Listes of Bracford 


' 
the country. If we are not yet in your district, please write to: Dolcis Mail 
| Order Department, 7-13 Great Dover Street, London, S.E 1. 
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Sf it’s an occasion... 


’ 
one of the great days that happen just once in a 
fetime what better way to express all that you 
feel than by giving a fine Swiss watch? 


make sure you choose a watch that will be treasured 


deep into the years to come 
make it a 


MOVADO 


he highly prized watch 
f fe ansitd 


The date, Neat Once again the British Industries Fair brings buyers to Britain from all 

and secon -| : 

dust-proof, arenes parts of the world. At Olympia, Earl’s Court and Birmingham the 
unbrea 


crystal. in stainiess| finest products of our skill and craftsmanship are on view and at cach 


CALENDOPLAN 
i centre a special branch of the Midland Bank is placed ready and willing 


to mect the banking requirements of exhibitors and visitors. At these 
offices, as at every branch, the Bank gives prompt and courteous 


attention to the needs of all its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 


Sold and serviced by leading jewellers all over the world. ~ 





Ke 


SOOO EAL UUEUSUL ETNA 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


‘ "foe eoo«s- 
i IR easy, painfree injections, VIM 


Stock of over 
Stainless Steel Hypodermic ; s s three million 
Needles are the sharpest safest in : 
strumentemade. Skilled hand-grind- ‘ volumes 
ng produces VIM's incomparable 
razor-keen points ; heat-treated Firth New 4 secondhand 


and rare Books on 


Sharp as a 


Safe as __ 


HOUATOONUDAUALL AnOGEOUUOOCEHNONNeoObOEEN 


Brearley stainless stec! provides VIM's 


superb temper Individually tested D 
at every part, and with accurately 


~ a) ry 
tapered mounts, VIM needies are SHERRY Fevies Record Dues. tee 
preeition imstruments of | ™ H.M.V.. Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
_ Long - Playing end all ether makes 
the highest quality 
2 y Subscriptions taken for British 


and overseas magazines and we 
have a first-class Postal Library. 


| alate sail 
a Jeo 4 ay We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


HYPODERMIC | Good fare con be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 1190-125 
NEEDLES and SYRINGES | FLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail ume CHARING CROSS ROAD 
20 - bottle : 10 6 half-bottie LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


every subject 


from your Wine Merchent or 
Findlaver Mackie Tods & Co. Led. 





BU 
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I.C.1. TECHNICAL 


Y donee chemical industry's ability to 
satisfy the needs of its customers at 
home and to succeed against competition 
abroad is determined largely by the 
efficiency of its technical service —that is, 
the expert advice and assistance it gives 
to those industries that use its products. 
The man who buys heavy chemicals is not 
persuaded to do so by high-pressure sales- 
manship or intensive advertising. He buys 
them because they are the necessary raw 
materials of his business, and he tends 
to go to a concern which not only 
enjoysa high reputation for quality 
but supports its products with 
technical service. 
Technical service works in two 
ways. It confers obvious and direct 





SERVICE 


advantages on the consumer, and the 
chemical industry also benefits. Out of 
the experience of its technical service are 
born new products, and new techniques, 
to improve efficiency in many trades. 
L.C.1. employs hundreds of qualified men 
in this specialist organisation, which cov- 
ers nearly every branch of Industry and 
Agriculture at home and abroad and 
costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such an 
organisation can only be maintained by 
a large-scale enterprise. This series of 
announcements, citing examples 
from I1.C.L.’scasebook, is intended 
to show the importance of its tech- 
nical service to the efficiency of 
British industry and, therefore, to 
the wellbeing of the community. 
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A Watch by ROTARY... 
Lhe P -yosentalion of 
| Sevfection 


The Rotary 

Maximus has a fine 

Swiss precision movement 

and solid gold case of distinctive 

design. For gentlemen at £44. 10s. 
and for ladies at £26. 108 


Wrarever the occasion—a long service anniversary, 
a leave-taking, a wedding—there is no more popular 
presentation than this Rotary Maximus watch. 
When you give a watch by Rotary you can be con- 
fident that your gift is worthy both of yourself and 
of the occasion—a watch in which impeccable good 
taste goes hand in hand with lifelong accuracy and 





Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY - by name 


Today more than ever it is sound 
economy to travel by air, whether on business 
or pleasure. Save time and conduct your 
affairs on a personal on-the-spot "’ basis, 
wherever it may be. Enjoy typical 
Scandinavian food and hospitality by flying 


SAS wherever your destination. 





Bookings through your usual Travel Agent. 


This royal Seottish \ 

liqueur - prepared from 

the personal recipe of Bonnie 

Prince Charlie - is appreciated 
SCANDINAVIAN MNASHES SUSTEM throughout the world for its 


distinction and subtle delicacy. 
185, Regent Street, London, W.! - « Telephone: REGent 6777 


32, Deansgate, Manchester,3  - - - Telephone. Deansgate 6295 


» 
Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire, Scotland + Telephone: Presewick 7272 5 aim wie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co. Ltd.. Edinburgh. 
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SOLE MATES! 


Heads of State 





and heads ahead 





FRIENDS of 
LONG 
STANDING! 


of most wear hats by... 





Lincoln Bonnett 


162 Piccadilly (Corner of St. James's Street), and from 
the best men’s shops everywhere. Prices from 59/64. 





Health Brand Shoe 
prices start at 79/9 





HAT a joy it is, in these days, to 
handle something so thoroughly 
good as a pair of “Health” Brand shoes! 
Their manly shapeliness will endure 
and acquire character — because it con- 
forms, not to a fashionable fantasy, but 
to the natural form of your active feet. 
And the leather! Rich, supple, stout- 
hearted. Quality tanned and specially 
chosen for its purpose ! 

Workmanship and finish make them 
‘just the job’ —Crockett & Jones’ 
Northampton craftsmen see to that ! 

Even these staunch soles will one day 
need repair. By then they'll have earned 
every penny it costs, whilst the gallant 
uppers, good for many a long day yet, will 
deserve the best resoling money can buy. 


























IT WILL PAY YOU TO ASK FOR CROCKETT & JONES’ 


Health Brand 


SHOES 


Address of your nearest stockist sent on request to 


CROCKETT & JONES LTD - NORTHAMPTON 





Service Works : Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W’.19. LiBerty 7222 


——se 
CVS-48 











Your hair's only 
as safe as 


‘ 
your scalp! 
Te —— 


Dandruff... Falling Hair... Don't worry... 
There's Nutriline care for both! 


Big Chief Falling Hair threatens most men! But cheer 
up — Nutriline’s stimulating tonic action gives you the 
healthy sealp your hair must have — if it is to grow and 
keep growing! So let Nutriline take care of your scalp — 

and give your hair a brave new future ! 


jos NUTRILINE 


TONIC HAIR DRESSING 


raf For those of you with dry hair 
Li we have specially developed 
=f) ) the new Nutriline 
WITH OIL 


i 


« 56-06-80 


toothbrush in the world with this 


Be wise | witiedis 4. waco 


‘correct-shape” handle, and that's 


— buy by Wisdom. Made to help you get into 


i err cy < 
* 


are hard to reach. No wonder 
REGO more denrists favour the Wisdom 


isdom shape than that of any other tooth- 
brush Ny! lon (R 1/8d., 


ound-ended), 
Natural Bristle, 2/ 4d. 


THE CORRECT-SHAPI 
TOOTHBRUSH MADE BY ADDIS LYD. 
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(body and 


breath odours 


guichly, safely, discreetly 


Amplex docs not merely disguise odours, it prevents them ever 
happening—from within the body. Amplex is Gordon Young 
activated chlorophyll, which is the lifegiving substance found 
im all green vegetables. It gives complete immunity from all 
breath and body odours. Already over a million men and 
women rely on Amplex for that personal freshness that makes 
all the difference to self confidence and means so much socially. 


ne Amplex tablet daily for sop- 
toe bodily freshness—undcrarm, 

<alp, feet, etc. After mmoking, or 
ngiy Nevoured foed and 

rink, Amplex removes all trace 

f breath odour within W seconds 

Whe fe is most exacting, just 


ake another Amplex tablet 








nico 
The world's only Gordon Young uv. activated 


CHLOROPHYLL DEODORANT TABLETS 


Ake Laboratories Lid, Leatherhead Vial of 30 tablets from all chemists 19 





To correct 


over-acidity 
take ENO’S 





revice, even those that 


, OF HERTFORD 


Pleasant, refreshing ENO’S “ Fruit 
Salt” is the gentle corrective most of 
us need to keep the system regular. 
ENO’S is particularly suitable for 
children—and for anyone with a 
delicate stomach. 

ENO’S will safely relieve over-acidity, a 
most frequent cause of indigestion, heart- 
burn and flatulence. “ Fruit Salt” is 
soothing and settling to the stomach upset 
by unsuitable food or drink 

A dash of ENO’S “Fruit Salt” at any 
time of day makes a sparkling, invigorating 
health-drink. To feel better — and look 


better — keep fit, fresh and regular with 
your ENO’S. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 
2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double the quantity) 4/6d. 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
to Plessey, who will deveiop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
which measures the speed of jet engines with 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was 
developed in collaboration 
with RAE and produced 
throughout by Plessey. 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination 
of technical brain and 
mechanised brawn at 
VA your command. Executives in 


industry or Government service 
may like us to explain how. =| 


[ Plessey .. Pars ineas 1470 Paoeerion 


= 











THE P4€:33 4% CCT 67. frat tes . (#terFORD 
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coprrey [DA vis 


LARGEST CAR HIRE 
ages & Hine OPEnaroRS / 





CAREFREE 
MOTORING 
Godtrey Davis supply 
you with only the 
finest cars—all ser- 
viced and maintained 
: in top condition. For 

se If-drive first class engine per- 
chauffeur-driven | ‘ormnce sn¢ com 
anywhere, anytime| oe 


car is lubricated with 


7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.4 00 Ae 
aii 














TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 Cables: Quickmiles, london 





Alo Neasden lane, london, NW.10. Telephone: GlAdsione 6474 i 
PARIS ADDRESS: 36 Avenue Friedland, Paris 6* _ MOTOR On | 


GODFREY DAVIS —the first name in car hire 





Fifteen inches a minute simultans 
Tope 


90 me welding. of two seams by aut: 


and 
ompe qtet 


eyption dE , . ' 
electric process Cle velanc 


¥ Here *. famous 


, amp 
we” » with 4 ali Vau 


manipul ite 
and economy 


your lor a\ 





comfort and FS an ¥ columns up 
ye Getauls 


4A) plus * riie 


dealet to 


- gins. by 3f 
yh lire 


velo* 6 
sgh 14 $s? 
poth are ! 


sty 8 
t , sixth 


" similat ! j ‘ and over 7Oft 
ui five seat® 


weDs 
yace 10 o - wren 
ns , MOTORS uN 
wheat 

WA 


dnd SQUARE OPAL SERVICE 
005 authorised V amy heell des 
Pex tery trained mechanics 


torts ated eqieiprrw mt rarer based on standard times 
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A CHRISTYS'’ 
PEARL-GREY TOP HAT 


Enables you to feign adevil-may-care nonchalance 
when the favourite fails, and puts you utterly 
at ease among earls in the Enclosure and lords 


at Lords. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 





and good clzss men’s shops everywhere 


BY COURTESY OF THE BAGATELLE RESTAURANT, MAYPALA 











“ Helen, you look wonderful 


— have a gin?” 
“Love a CURTIS—it’s smoother ” 


“The gin is a lure, my love, a persuasive potion, to get you 
to join us.” 

“You're a smooth type, Jerry, I'd love a Curtis. ... 
M-m-m . . . wonderful music . . . attentive escort . .. 
what more can any woman want?” 





“More Curtis, of course . . . it's so smooth it even smooths 
the path of true love.” 
“Lead me to it, Lochinvar!” 
Ptease do not fease! George, Head Barman at the Bagatelle Restaurant, 
I ‘ é 8 t 
Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special purpose, Mayfair oy not know for sure sbout the 
; smoothing of paths, but he does know that all 
Don't tease them, except perhaps those at the top of your li ° 1 j k t Slowe 
$ ma cd in c r 
bowl. For each disc is a complete blend in itself. Because ee sé eee ate . 
more aristocratic . . . in fact smoother. 
they burn so very, very slowly, these discs make Three ime a ; ; fer Curtis Gi 
Nuns the nicest and most economical tobacco. I hat s why critical people prefer urtis Gin. 
It's matured in cask . . . and noticeably 
smoother. 


Smoother — because it’s matured in cask 


Curtis Gin 


“CLEAR” AND “OLD GOLD”. AVAILABLE IN BOTTLES, 
HALF BOTTLES, THREE NIP AND SIX NIP FLASKS. 




















you have 


good neighbours 


under thee SHELL and BP 


There’s something about the all-round service you'll find under the SHELL 


and BP sign of your local garage — something that makes yOu want to come 
back, and back again. 





And it’s not only the brisk, expert way they do whatever is necessary. Not 
only the alertness or the quick clean efficiency of the service. It’s something 
more than that. It’s the real personal interest they like to take in your car 
Their friendly appreciation of its character ; its habits. In short, they’re not 
only experts ; they're good neighbours too. Call in and see them to-day. 











ASK THEM to tell you about 


SHELL X-100 Motor Oil 


—the great new oil that fights Acid Action, main cause of 
engine wear. Shelt X-100 Motor Oil gives constant pro- 
tection to your engine, on the move or at rest. It improves 
engine performance and prolongs the life of your car. 
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ake. 


— 


Because men from the 
wrong union had worked on it 
a completed stand at the 
Birmingham section of the 
British Industries Fair was 
dismantled, removed, replaced 
and re-erected by men of the 
proper union. Any chance of 
their finding a non-union man 
among the gang demolishing 
the Skylon? 


-” 


Cricket Note 
“Suvcarone a Sare Cover-Port 
ror THE TERRORISTS ” 

Daily Telegraph 


CHARIVARIA 


A new bandit-proof taxi 
has been displayed in Paris 
If anyone starts trouble in the 
back the driver can press a 
button that closes a bullet- 
proof glass partition, locks the 
doors, sets off a deafening 
klaxon and squirts a jet of tear 
gas into the cab. If all this 
fails, the driver simply tells the 
passenger what the fare is. 


a 


“Mr. L. G. Baum, acting Chief 
Constable of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, reported yesterday 
that only One in seven candidates 
is accepted for the force because of 
bad spelling.”---News Chronicle 
Well, you must have some 
reason. 


a 


Siamese twins who have 
completed a successful Euro- 
pean stagé tour are to visit 
London this summer. An 
interesting situation should 
develop when they board a bus 
in which four passengers are 
already standing 


Tony 


ae 


Rrevart 
“7 


Ss wTtH:, 5 


» 
PROP Cane “ 


Men, it was said at the 
National Hairdressers’ Federa- 
tion conference, are wearing 
their hair longer than at any 
time in the last hundred years. 
Of course, the cost of having it 
cut is higher than at any time 
in the last hundred years. 


a 


Emergency Measures 


“ 74-legree heat-wave hite R.L. 
Cup Final: 90,000 swelter at 
Wembley. 


47 trains take fans from the 
North.” Yorkshire Evening News 


a 


Grandfather Nico Klijzing, 
seventy-seven, of Purmerend, 
Holland, claims the world pipe- 
smoking record for making 3-3 
grammes of tobacco last ninety- 
two minutes and eighteen 
seconds. But Grandmother 
Klijzing still accuses him of 
frittering his money away. 


a 


‘Flagrant injustice, incon. 
sistency, and the incorporation of a 
thoroughly vicious principle into a 
statute are not among the things 
which can be sacrificed to adminis- 
trative convenience.”—-The Times 
Couldn't they be sacrificed to 
something ? 


a 


The public are warned not 
to interfere with the six new 
pelicans in St. James's Park. 
If they do, they are liable to 
fall foul of the beaks. 
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“A CHARM THAT LULLS TO SLEEP” 


WANTED to help, of course, if 

Leould. I have my own methods 
of dealing with insomnia, but I was 
afraid that 
at them 
Not a wink, sometimes,” he 
moodily, “till four or 
o'clock in the morning.” 


Porteous might laugh 


said five 


Can you imagine a huge 
* L asked hesitantly. 

On a clock, do you mean ?”’ 

On anything,” I said, “so long 
as it’s huge. Well, first of all, you 
fix it firmly in your mind’s eye, and 
clear anything away that 
happen to be on it.” 


pendulum ¢ 


may 


Such as queried 
Porteous 

What is your main interest in 
life?’ I asked 

Well, 


wardly, “ 


Porteous awk- 
you know of my feelings 
for Susan Mandible!” 

Yes,” I said, “and she ‘ll prob- 
ably be clinging to the pendulum. 


said 


Clear her off it, and get the thing 
swinging. You're aiming at a 
colossal, ponderous sweep through 


an enormous are. Perrrr-lunge! 


up—soooowing |—up— perrrr-lunge ! 
—up—s0000- wing !—up Z 
“Yea, yes, all right, all right!” 


said Porteous irritably. 
next?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “Keep that 
up for twenty minutes and you ‘ll be 
asleep. The great thing is to stop 
the pendulum looping the loop, as 
it were. If once it does that it'll 
keep on, and then you might just as 
well give up and try something else 
—one of my ‘luxurious cosiness’ 
methods, for example. They call 
for a particularly vivid imagination 
though.” 

“Which you evidently think I 
lack,” said Porteous, colouring 
“What are the ‘luxurious cosiness’ 
methods, may I ask!” 

“Tn the first,” I replied 
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What 


it is 


necessary to imagine that you are 
You ” 

‘What about the second ?”’ said 
Porteous brusquely. 

‘In that,” I said, “you begin by 
getting up and walking round the 
house in your pyjamas until you 
feel fairly chilly. Then go back to 
bed, relax comfortably, and imagine 
that you are walking with a man 
called, say, Barling, beside a moon- 
lit lake on a bitterly cold winter 
night. Your face is stung by the icy 
rain, the wind moans dismally 
through the trees, and you are wet, 
hungry and half frozen. Suddenly 
Barling says ‘Dash it———’” 

“Steady, Barling,” 
Porteous sardonically. 

Dash it, I’ve just remem- 
bered! I’ve got a motor-boat tied 
up somewhere near here. We'll get 
out of this and spend the night on 
board.’ He leads the way to a jetty, 
where a fairly large boat is lying. 


a bee 


muttered 





—————— 
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(It’s best to spin the thing out a bit 
at this point: make Barling fiddle 
about with a key of some kind, and 
then drop it, so that you both have 
to scrabble about the wet deck, 
looking for it, with the rain fairly 
tippling down). Well, at last you 
get below, out of the storm, and 
Barling lights a lamp and a big oil 
stove. There's a roomy cabin, with 
a comfortable bunk, and Barling 
brings you a stiff whisky and some 
ham sandwiches. ‘I should turn in, 
if I were you,’ he says. ‘I’m off to 
start the engine.’” 

“Odd time for a sail,” com- 
mented Porteous, settling himself 
more comfortably in his chair. 

“You take off your wet things,” 
[ continued, “and get into the bunk. 
In a moment you hear the subdued 
mutter of the engine. You look out 
of the porthole, and you see the 
jetty sliding away. You're heading 
out into the lake. (At this point I 
usually pull the clothes right over 
my head.) The rain slashes against 
the glass, and you can just hear the 
moan of the wind, but you're snug 
and warm in the cabin. The stove 
is going well, you've finished the 
whisky and the sandwiches, and 
you're feeling pleasantly-——” 

‘*Not too good for Ba-a-a-hling,” 
yawned Porteous. 

“Barling’s perfectly all right,” 
I said. “He's in some sort of deck- 
house. He’s fond of sailing, and 
quite prepared to steer about the 
lake all night. Reliable man, too. 
Well, you look out of the porthole, 
as I say, while the boat heaves 
through the swell with a long, slow, 
somnolent, undulating movement. 
The black water rushes past just 
outside the glass, and you relax 
luxuriously in the bunk, giving 
yourself up to the lulling surge of the 
boat’s motion. Up and up and up 
and u-u-u-u-p and down and down 
and down and do-0-0-0-0-w-w-wn 
and rise and rise and rise and 
ri-i-i-i-i-se and fall and fall and 
fall and——” 


+ ca * * * 


The milkman wakened us, clink- 
ing his bottles, and Porteous made 
me a cup of tea. He seemed 
pathetically grateful 

T.S. Warr 


THE AFTERMATH 


HE night was black as ink ; and what a fearful storm 
Cried in its loneliness upon the wind-tossed hill! 
Then the crass atmosphere reverted to the norm; 
The shapeless sky shrugged its vast shoulders, 
and was still. 


And, of that terrible convulsion, what remains? 
A dying tinkle up and down the dripping eaves, 
A roaring chuckle in the subterranean drains, 
A whispering in the rhododendron leaves. 


This is the anticlimax of the storm that stuns: 
The waters quietly cackling, like a flock of geese. 
So, after some great war, among the silent guns, 
The nations gather, whispering of eternal peace. 
R. P. Lister 


“I'm afraid there's only one left in that style.” 














CRURA VIRUMQUE CANO 


| HEN I wrote a letter to The Times, pointing out 
that 
The trousers of Dr. Grace 
Were not folded at the base 
But surely those of Mr 
Had a turnup, 


Burnup 


I was not surprised of course at receiving the following 
communication from The Statiat 


Your most interesting letter in The Times 
prompts suggestion for reading The Statiat each week 
for factual approach, 


independent judgment 


objective appraisal and 


I thank the Editor of The Statist 
know my 


But he does not 
If I had desired to pursue the 
subject further T should have burdened the patience 
of The 


methods 


Times again. I should have said 


Sin,—I am proposing to write what I hope will 
be the definitive work upon the lower ends of the 
trousers of Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. C, J. Burnup 
I shall be grateful therefore for the loan of any letters, 
photographs and 
relative to this theme 


preserved 


newspaper cuttings portions of 
All will be 


their 


actual material 


carefully amd returned to 


owners 
alter use 


But I have not yet made up my mind to embark 
upon this opus, I have merely toyed with the idea. 
Likenesses of Dr. Grace are not infrequent in the 
cricket pavilions of the Commonwealth, and a tour of 
them all under the auspices of the British Council 
would be the obvious course to take as a preliminary 
part of my investigation. I have not taken it. All I 
have done, so far, is to examine the pages of a dozen 
bound volumes of The Strand Magazine, sad relic of 
the bygone years. Out of the series called “ Portraits 
Different Times of their Lives” I 
collected some important and interesting information. 
The Duke of Cambridge, for instance, at the age of 
eleven did not wear “the bottoms of his trousers 
rolled,” if I may borrow Mr. T. 8. Eliot's phrase. Nor 
did Mr, F. C, Selous, the great hunter and explorer, 
at the age of twelve. Nor (turning to those of riper 
years) did the then Bishop of Peterborough in 1860, 
at the age of seveuteen. Nor did Lord Rosebery (the 
future Prime Minister) at the same age. Alexandre 
Dumas (The Younger) wore no trousers at all. I mean 
you cannot see them. The prevalence of “Kitcat”’ 
portraits is most disappointing to the stadent bent on 
research into time lost. 

Mr. Vietor Trevor, on the other hand, with whom 
Sherlock Holmes was at Cambridge (the eye is apt to 
stray a little in reading old volumes of The Strand), on 
the second page of “ The Adventure of the Gloria Scott” 
had not only turned up his trousers but wore parti- 
coloured tennis shoes. It may be objected that the 
Sidney Paget are not photographs 


of Celebrities at 


drawings of Mr 
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but it would be ridiculous, in my opinion, to accuse 
this artist of any want of factual approach in appraising 
the details of Victorian costume 

It was a long time before I reached my goal—not 
in fact, until 1892. An “Illustrated Interview ” in the 
summer of that year is devoted to the life and career 
of Mr. (Mr. if you please!) W.G. Grace, M.R.C.3., M.R.C.P. ; 
and, though the hero has wilfully obscured the issues by 
wearing pads throughout the last ten pages, he is found, 
at the beginning, tall, slender, bearded no more than the 
young Apollo infant, the 
undoubled long narrow flannels lightly 
reposing on his elegant and shining shoes. The year 
is 1870 his average in first 
Triumph after triumph awaits 
The plaudits of an Empire are to resound in his 


nursing his bat like an 


hem of his 


His age is twenty-two 
class cricket fifty-four 
him 
ears, What influence is time to have on the terminations 
of his trouser legs 

Only Time (and not I) can tell 

The latter part of my poem (relating to Mr. C. J 
Burnup) is derived solely from personal memory and 


creative imagination Evor 


BELINDA VISITS THE HAIRDRESSER 


Major Lloyd-George has rejected a request for an 
allocation of tea and sugar to women’s hairdressers “to 
enable cups of tea to be provided to women undergoing 
the long and tedious process of permanent waving.” 
| O! now the tumult of Belinda’s hair 

4 Awaits the priestess of the mystick chair; 
She with judicious Eye and skilfull Hand 
Surveys the whole, and snips each careless strand; 
With dextrous Art controules the slender comb, 
And sprinkles all with saponaceous foam ; 
A genial heat the moist profusion dries, 
And every lock in straighten’d order lies 
The tiny engines secret power exert, 
And twist a curl in each divided part; 
By dentate shell and artfull finger roll’d 
Each severall curl atcheaves the final fold; 
And permanent o'er fair Belinda’s head 
The golden waves in rippling glory spread 
Through tedious hours, by gradual Beauty crown’'d, 
She casts in vain her longing eyes around; 
In vain her ears expect the steaming boon, 
The tinkling chalice, and the rattling spoon; 
From thirsty lips her vain petitions rise, 
Nor Susan hears, nor heartless George replies; 
Beneath the spout no fiery atoms burn, 
Nor fragrant nectar fills the hissing urn; 
No lonely nymph or secret acolyte 
With sweet libation cheers the sacred rite; 
Nor wealthy Jad, nor bountifull Cathay 
Distils its treasure in a cup of tea 

From The Wave of the Locks 

G. H. VauLLiNs 
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“SUNRISE OVER BRITAIN” 


“So you’re not showing this one this year?” 
“No, sir—it’s going to take time.” 











CURRENT ACCOUNT 


ET it never be said that the 

4vervants of this paper do not 
constantly endanger their delicately 
balanced organisms for the enter- 
tainment and information of its 
I have just suffered an 
experience which relegates the Whip, 
the Giant Racer, the Octopus and 
all the finest flowers of the fun-fair 
business to the status of sedatives. 
I do not wish to put the cart before 
the horse—in this case before one 
and twenty-five brake- 
horses—but I want to establish 
the fact that a skid-instructor at 
London Transport’s Training Centre 
at Chiswick has just done his worst 


to me 


readers 


hundred 


Hunt as I will, I can find no con- 
firmation for the idea that the first 
bus-drivers were gathered by the 
presa-gang. When omnibuses started 
in 1820 1 think the more likely pro- 
cedure was that needle-eyed men 
went quietly round the tap-rooms 
making a list of all those with bow- 
who rich 
weather on their hats 


legs had a patina of 
Any candi- 
date with a purple face and a straw 
in his mouth would have been 
carefully considered. But the notion 


that things in the bus world are still 








VERTIGO AT CHISWICK 


like this, that the present head of 
the London Transport Executive, 
Lord Latham, tells a likely recruit 
to pick up a cap in the hall and a bus 
round the corner and try them for 
comfort round Trafalgar Square, is 
very wie of the mark, When you 
next pay your tuppence you should 
look with awe at the patient face 
of the conductor and the master- 
ful back of the driver. They are 
products of a very gruelling mill. 

I was glad to discover that the 
refinements of modern psychology 
play ne part in their selection. They 
are not invited to juggle with 
coloured beads, nor are they lured 
away for trial week-ends at sinister 
mansions. Instead they have to be 
fit and willing; and, in the case of the 
conductor, a reliable watch and a 
sound knowledge of arithmetic are 
a necessity. All the inspectors and 
drivers and conductors who operate 
our 6,600 red buses, our 1,700 
trolley buses and our 1,400 green 
country buses and coaches come to 
the Training Centre to learn their 
job. The School consists of class 
rooms, @ large tarmac square thick 
with buses—and so much suggesting 
a corner of an airfield that 
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expects a No. 9 to take off at any 
moment for Piceadilly—and also of 
the London streets, where much of 
the instruction takes place. 

In thinking that the back end of 
this outfit might be rather boring I 
had forgotten that a really good 
conductor must be something be- 
tween an ambassador, a bookie and 
a sheepdog. The characteristics of 
these three are seldom intertwined 
by nature, and the fortnight’s in- 
tensive that achieves this 
miracle is anything but dull. From 
the very beginning the diplomatic 
aspect of the work is put into italics. 
We sat in on the initial lecture, and 
it was wonderful to see the lost look 
that crossed the faces of a hundred 
men and women when they were 
reminded that for practical purposes 
they were no longer members of the 
public. The extraordinary habits of 
the public 


course 


their own until the pre- 
vious minute—were then described 
in gruesome detail. They were 
warned to expect the utmost irre- 
sponsibility, if not plain lunacy, at 
the most unexpected moments, aad 
they were told that whatever hap- 
pened them or 


poured acid over them or trod on 


whoever abused 
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their toes, they must always keep 
their tempers. 

This question of courtesy crops 
up frequently in a course which is 
basically a grounding in human 
relations, but which has to find time 
for a great variety of technical 
ramifications, such as lightning cal. 
culation, the keeping of those ticket 
charts which so baffle a passenger 
unless he is a pool adept, queue 
management, early morning fares, 
time-cards, schedule operation and a 
hundred other vital matters without 
a knowledge of which nobody is 
qualified to shout “No standing on 
the top!” with authority. 

Gladly would I tell you about 
the training of inspectors, who have 
to be hand-picked men of unfailing 
resource, but I cannot wait much 
longer to describe my skids. Do not 
doubt that the bus driver is put 
through a most exacting hoop before 
he is permitted to tilt at a zebra. 
Times are elastic, but it takes about 
a fortnight to convert to buses 
already competent drivers, 
about a month to train 


and 
novices 


(among whom at present are many 
drivers from our ever-to-be-regretted 


trams). All the controls of a 
modern bus have been marvellously 
simplified ; to relieve the driver of 
effort both the epicyclie gearbox 
and the brakes are worked by com. 
pressed air. The only sad feature in 
this process is the elimination of the 
bulb-horn, on which a sensitive 


instrumentalist could express every- 
thing from a thundering curse to the 
prettiest of “thank you”s. This 
simplification leaves the driver freer 
to deal with the extremely onerous 
business of handling a huge machine 
in crowded streets in the safest and 
most useful manner. Safety is 
written large in his curriculum. 
Accidents are demonstrated. He 
is not expected to bury his head in 
the bonnet, but he must know what 
goes on in its dark interstices, and 
be deeply imbued with “vehicle 
sympathy,” a delightful phrase 
borrowed from the police. The bulk 
of his training is done on the road, 
in squads of three men with an 
instructor, starting at 5m.p.h. by the 
kerb. And the most effective part 
of it is in a bus fitted; like a bomber, 
with inter-com., through which 
an instructor sitting inside the bus 
can purr soothing advice into a mike 
and listen to the frenzied medita- 
tions of the man at the wheel. As 
the Head of the School put it, 
this method applies the principles 
of the discussion group to actual 
driving. 

Late in his training comes its 
high spot. In the middle of the 
square is a stretch of fatally smooth 
tarmac, flushed with water (it used 
to be oil, on which the police still 
learn, but the itlea is now to simulate 
natural conditions so as to instil the 
avoidance of danger rather than the 
mysteries of trick-driving). Beyond 


the tarmac is a further stretch made 
of rough granite chips... Here is 
a bus, coming in quite fast at the 
other end. As soon as he touches 
the tarmac the instructor locks his 
back wheels with his handbrake, 
and, while we count three, eight tons 
of bus flip right round, twice, squeal 
on to the granite chips like a stuck 
pig, lean over at a Pisa angle, and 
suddenly regain their dignity. It is 
one of the most terrifying sights I 
have ever seen. Instinctively we 
have backed up the steps of the 
office. Again the instructor comes 
round, and this time corrects the 
skid at birth. Again and again this 
doughty man reappears, to demon- 
strate every sort of skid, and after- 
wards its antidote. 

Then at last the grim moment is 
upon us. “Of course,” we murmur, 
and to show the peculiar quality of 
our courage sit right at the back 
of the bus. Twice we undergo the 
peripheral agonies of a teetotum. 
The ordeal is over so quickly that I 
can tell you remarkably little about 
it, except that it ties one’s insides in 
a series of tight grannies, and leaves 
one surprised, almost irritated, to 
be still breathing. Landing on the 
moon should not be very dissimilar. 
What I shall never decide is 
whether it is worse to be in the bus, 
or watching it. Both experiences are 
in a category of which Edgar Allan 
Poe never dreamed. With both I 
shall bore my grandchildren. 

Ertc Keown 














DO AUTHORS MAKE GOOD ARTISTS? 


T has long been a moot question 

in any literary circle of reason- 
ably standing whether an 
author should illustrate his own 
work, and on the face of it the 
report that the map Robert Louis 
Stevenson drew for Treasure Island 
recently fetched £1,160 in 
America appears to be a crushing 
argument for the Ayes. 

Let us not, however, lose our 
sense of proportion, The map may 
well have been bought by some 
unlettered speculator under the 
impression that Stevenson was an 
eighteenth-century buccaneer who 
perished miserably at Execution 
Dock—an impression a glanee at 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
would have done much to dispel 
The average author, | am convinced, 
would do well not to interlard his 
letterpress with his own drawings 
in the expectation of reward on a 
similarly handsome seale. 

In any case, a writer does not 
make a reliable illustrator of his own 
nervous prose. This is generally 
through sheer artistic ineptitude 
It may be recalled that Milton, who 
wae vain of his drawing, insisted on 
illustrating the whole of Paradise 
Lost with the utmost copiousness, 
and as he could draw only one thing 


good 


has 


—« cat with long whiskers seen from 
the rear—the result was incongruous 
in the extreme. This helps to ex- 
plain why Milton, expostulate as he 
might, received only £10 for his opus. 

Even if an author has some skill, 
his drawings suffer from an under- 
standable tendency to see the 
children of his fancy through rose- 
coloured glasses. This leads to his 
depicting unnatural beauty in his 
heroines and unbelievable depravity 
in his villains. (Charlotte Bronté, 
quite carried away by her love for 
the homely little governess, sacri- 
ficed the entire point of Jane Eyre 
by preparing a set of drawings 
showing her as a creature of ethereal 
loveliness.) The hireling illustrator 
is bound by no such ties of affection. 
He portrays the characters as they 
are without a twinge. 

It is common knowledge that 
such reputable authors as Addison 
Goldsmith, and even the great 
Doetor Johnson, scrupulously re- 
frained from illustrating themselves 
Yet how eagerly must Goldsmith 
have longed to provide a sketch- 
plan of his deserted village, with 
all exits clearly marked. And 
many of the articles listed by 
Johnson in his dictionary lend 
themselves admirably to illustration 
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and must have proved a sore 
temptation to an itching pencil. 
How easy it would have been for a 
weaker will to have lapsed into 
doodling an illustration to point his 
definition of race, while he pondered 
how to sum up in a few brief, weil- 
chosen words the rapidly approach- 
ing plural noun raceria. Indeed, 
it is probably because the doctor 
rushed his fences instead of doodling 
and cogitating that raceTia is not 
to be found in his dictionary— 
although a later lexicographer, Mr. 
Nuttall, wrote of the word with ease 
and grace as “ witticisms conceived 
in a spirit of pleasantry.” 

Authors, if illustrate they must, 
are not of course bound to their 
own works. Thackeray tried hard to 
land the post of illustrator to T'he 
Pickwick Papers, and it was only 
when Dickens turned him down that 
he resourcefully resolved to provide 
his own material, Vanity Fair being 
the happy result. . It is significant 
that Diekens, in his turn, did not 
attempt to obtain the illustratorship 
of Vanity Fair. The significance, 
however, escapes me. 

There are other cases where a 
disappointed would-be illustrator 
has made good on his own account, 
although not the 
Art fans will not 
need reminding that Frans Hals’ 

The Laughing Cavalier” was 
originally commissioned as a dust- 
jacket for Dumas’ The Three 
Musketeers, and that would have 
been the end of it if Dumas had not 
in a lucky moment noticed that 
Hals had skimped the job and drawn 
only musketeer—probably 
Porthos. As Hals refused point- 
blank to draw in the other two 
(‘Draw one musketeer, and you've 
drawn the lot,” he often remarked 
in after years), the whole thing was 
called off, and Hals offered his 
painting to the public on its own 
merits. The is artistic 
history. 

Adding the finalinformation that 
James Thurber illustrates his work 
himself but J. B. Prestley does not, 
I now with the mournful 
feeling that I have done little or 
nothing to sway 


necessarily in 
halls of literature. 


one 


outcome 


close, 


public opinion 
either way in the controversy. 
Cotrs Howarp 
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“ Now look bere...” 


NOW WE KNOW 
UESTION. 


cricket ¢ 

Answer. “Cricket is, ina sense, warfare in miniature 
and a cricket match should be fought out by both sides 
with all the resources of spirit and technique ai their 
command.” 

Q. Who says so? 

A. TheMC.C. Yes, honour bright! They're the 
opening words of an official coaching manual* that’s 
just been published. It also says that “victory and 
nothing short of victory should be the object of both 
teams from the first over of the match.” 

Q. Rather bold, isn’t it? I mean, warfare in 
miniature and all that is very different from the ‘‘Only 
a game” and “May the best team win’”’ attitude. 

A. Yes, it makes Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s 
famous message to competitors in the Olympic Games 
—‘The important thing is not to win, but to take 
part”—sound like a peace conference. Mind you, 
there are many other surprises in this book. On page 
153 the M.C.C. recognize the existence of . . . you'll 
never guess . . . football! 

Q. Football? 

A. Listen. “As soon as football is over, sow really 
bare patches with a mixture containing 50 per cent of 
Rye Grass (viz.: 8 23 or Kentish Indigenous).” 

Q. Goodness! Does that mean. . .? 

A. That there'll soon be soccer at Lord’s? No, I 
don’t think so. When we come to the section on 
Treatment of the Match Square the old spirit flares up 
beautifully. They say: “At the first showery spell 


Very well, I'll buy it. What is 





* The M.C.C. Cricket Coaching Book Naldrett Preas, 12/6 
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from mid-March onwards, irrespective of football, 
distribute fertilizer over the area . . .” 


What's the book's verdict on 


Q. That's better 
bumpers { 

A. Justa minute... yes, here we are... “Then 
there is the genuinely short ball into which the bowler 
puts everything he's got in the hope that it may lift to 
an uncomfortable height.” 

Q. And it’s approved? 

A. “Perfectly legitimate” provided that it’s not 
aimed at the batsman and is only bowled occasionally. 

Y. But I thought the Australians . . .! 

A. Yes, I know. 

Q. Any other surprises ? 

A. Lots. There are photographs proving that 
Bradman and “W.G.” had similar batting styles—the 
same grip, back-lift and “ wrists.” There's the orotund 
statement that two of Wordsworth's nephews were the 
originators of the University cricket match. There's a 
tip about oiling bats with cycle or gun oil . . . 

Q. Does the book tell you how long it takes an 
ordinary Saturday afternoon cricketer like me to 
become a member of the M.C.C.? I’ve had my name 
down for years and years 

A. No, it doesn't 

Q. Well, d'you think it would help my candidature 
if we mentioned its title again? 

A. Idonbt it: but we could try. It’s The M.C.C. 
Cricket Coaching Book, with thirty-two pages of 
photographs and more than sixty drawings. 

Q. And it’s good, would you say? 

A. Excellent. Bernarp HoLtLowoop 

















“Must ring off now, dear, or George'll 


be screaming for bis supper...” 
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TEN YEARS ELAPSE 
or The importance of being Gwendolen 


A glance at the private life of Mr. Ernest John 
Worthing (né Monerieff), whose marriage to the Hon 
Gwendolen Fairfax was one of the events of the 1895 season. 
(The emoking-room of 149 Belgrave Square, 8.W., on a 
night in October, 1905. An empty decanter and a glass 

are on @ table. Enmnest is pacing the floor.) 

Exnxest. Past midnight and still no sign of Gwendolen. 

I trust nothing enjoyable has happened to her. 

Really, now that women insist they are equal 

to men they are rapidly becoming equal to any- 

thing 
Enter GWENDOLEN 

Ernest! I hope you have not been 
drinking yourself to death in my absence. 

Exnest. Indeed no, dearest. 

Gwexpoven. I am glad to hear it. Should you ever 
consider taking that step, you will please have 
sufficient concern for my happiness to refrain from 
doing so until T am present. 

ERN EST 


(C]WENDOLEN. 


Were 


Your cynicism does not deceive me. 


1 to die I am certain you would not find it easy 
to conceal your emotions , 
But you may rest assured 


Gwenxpoien. Thatis true 


that in public I would endeavour to hide my 
feelings behind a mask of sadness. 

Exwest. Did you spend a pleasurable evening! 

Gwernpotex. An evening with Lady Lewisham is not 
spent, it is squandered. She simply refuses to 
allow one to monopolize the conversation ; it really 
is very selfish of her. After dinner, however, we 
went to the theatre, where opportunities for 
exchanging trivial remarks are considerably 
greater—except of course during the intervals, 
when one has more pressing matters to attend to. 

Ernest. And how was dear Lady Lewisham? 

Gwenxpotex. Well, I am sorry to say. She talked 

but throughout dinner; I must 
confess it was somewhat alarming to find her 
capable of such deception 

Ernest. I hope you made it clear that I was unable 
to be present owing to a later engagement. Nothing 
is more annoying than to invent an utterly 
fantastic excuse for not accepting an invitation, 
only to have it taken at its face value. 
dinner partner interesting ’ 

GWEN DOLEN. 


nothing sense 


Was your 


I was next to a young man who was 
quite amazingly like Kipling—except that my 
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young man was a poet. Nevertheless he seemed 
extremely well-mannered, and treated me with 
the respect due to a married woman. 

Ernest. How boring! 

Gwespotex. I knew you would be delighted. 
Fortunately my companion at the theatre was 
accustomed to fashionable society and was therefore 
unhampered by the restraint induced by lack of 
breeding. 

Ernest. You did not, I hope, attend any performance 
of a cultural nature. To do so sets a good example 
to the younger generation, and that is something 
one should avoid—unless of course one wishes 
them not to follow it. 

GwenxpoLen. The play was The Wild Duck, by Ibsen. 
I quite forgot to ask whether it was of a cultural 
nature or not. 

Ernest. Oh, Ibsen. 

GwENDOLEN. Please do not try to sound intelligent, 
Ernest; nothing so quickly destroys the incom- 
parable domestic atmosphere. But I am sure I 
need not remind you of that. 

Ernest. You need not, but you invariably do. 

GwENDOLEN. Have I not made you a good wife? 

Ernest. I thought at first that such was your inten- 
tion, dearest, but I soon discovered that your 
greatest ambition was to make me a good husband. 

GWENDOLEN. You cannot say that. I would never 
attempt to make a mountain out of a molehill. 

Ernest. Nor I, but do not imagine that I am prepared 
to ignore the lateness of your return. No doubt 
there is a perfectly plausible explanation, but | 
refuse to listen to reason. I am quite prepared, 
however, to listen to you. 

GweENDOLEN. But in the past we have compromised 
so admirably. 

Ernest. In the past I may have been compromised, 
Gwendolen, but I would not describe that as 
admirable. With whom have you spent your 
time since the play? 

GwenpoLex. With my theatre companion. He 
paints. I mean, of course, that he is an artist. 
He is certainly quite the most artistic-looking 
young man I have ever met, and surely a woman 
in my position should encourage youthful talent. 

Ernest. You think he will paint better for your 
encouragement ? 

GwenpoLen. That I cannot say. While I was 
encouraging him we did not discuss painting. 

Ernest. I hope you were not indiscreet. 

GweENDOLEN. Good heavens, no! In public we acted 
as though we had been married for years; it was 
not until we were alone that we behaved as though 
we had only just met. 

Earnest. It is nonsense for you to try to act like a 
modern woman; even your mode of conversation 
has not changed since we were united. 

Gwenpotex. In that case, my dear husband, you 
should not be surprised if from time to time my 
behaviour is a little Wilde. 

CURTAIN 


“ Don't look down, slow up by the missing rung, dead 
quiet past father’s bedroom and turn left at the bottom.” 


THE GRIG 


TPHE grig is merry as the day is long: 
Hilarity is native to the grig, 
Varied with bursts of rather senseless song 
In a small voice (it is not very big.) 


Its movements are erratic, quick and deft. 
It has a pure but slightly petty soul. 

Its politics, though mild, are rather left; 
Insouciance lends itself t6 state control. 


It is not soft or slinky in the least; 
Its breadth is almost equal to its length; 
It is a sharp-faced, bony little beast, 
Tending to wiriness but not to strength. 


It is outmoded even as a joke, 

And suffers from some measure of neglect, 
Its very virtues tending to evoke 

Amused indifference rather than respect. 


To say that grigs exist cannot be wrong, 
And to be merry is their proper task: 
But to what group or species grigs belong 
I do not know, and have not stayed to ask 
P. M. Husparp 
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“ They did say Wednesday, didn’t they?” 
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SECRET CEREBRATION 


HE Brainworker of To-day—I 
am talking about myself—is at 
a disadvantage because it is so 
difficult to persuade those who look 
down into his chaise longue that he 
is really working at all. He needs a 
shrewd blow to be struck on his 
behalf and this is it. Compare two 
men, one constructing a festoon, the 
other a sonnet. The “practical” 
man’s family crow with delight 
every time some new twist or 
sparkle is added to the ornament. 
The poet’s family merely yawn 
when he announces “I’m half-way 
through line four.” This is unfair. 
Earlier poets, cashing in on the 
Romantic Movement, popularized a 
picture of the Genius as a lank- 
haired man gesticulating on top of 
a fell. So long as poems were on 
such topics as “Natural Harmony 
as Revealed to a Solitary Traveller 
on the Langdale Pikes” the audience 
would watch the frenzied silhouette 
with respect. Unfortunately it 
became profitless for the poet to 
pose on mountain summits when 
poems came to be called after their 
first lines, which were apt to be such 
remarks as ‘“Demoeracy’s  car- 
burettor chokes with hate of.” The 
publie lost their old illusions and 
have proved immune to new ones, 
One way of regaining prestige 
for the Fancy fancier might be to 
publicize the findings of psychology. 
This helpful science has shown that 
real high-quality work is alwaysdone 
in the unconscious. Provided that 
the waking mind is not choked with 
the trivia of daily life, ideas bubble 
up as though from a spring; but the 
body must be at ease, tne attention 
gently occupied before anything 
happens. I find that reading a 
whodunit in an armchair is the 
optimum condition for what our 
scientific allies call “unconscious 
cerebration.” Yet when I am thus 
engaged in discharging my family 
responsibilities callers raise their 
eyebrows and refer to beachcombing. 
The man who leaps from his bed 
to make tea, shovel coal and answer 
urgent letters, who shaves in three 
minutes and fills the whole day with 























theollomwoe aA 


“ Now don’t panic—I've found my way oxt of worse art galleries than this.” 


visible chores, is not giving his 
imagination a chance. I once in- 
vented a motto for a hydraulic 
scheme, Many Waters Make Light 
Work. (It will be realized that my 
better ideas are being kept for 
separate publication.) This floated 
up while I was breakfasting in bed 
on a Monday morning. When I 
arrived down for lunch a visiting 
ignoramus commiserated with those 
who had to bear me in addition to 
other burdens. Naturally, I was so 
upset that the merry flow dried up 
and there was nothing for it but to 
go to the pictures and hope that I 
might trick my Fancy into resuming 
work. 

On another occasion [I was 
standing on one leg in the garden 
when a passing stockbroker looked 
suspiciously at me. I explained that 
an idea had occurred to me while I 
was planning my wife’s day and I 
wanted to grab it before it escaped ; 
I had therefore concentrated my 
attention on my mind and left my 
leg to be gone back for later. He 
clearly disbelieved me, thinking that 
I was either performing a feat of low 
entertainment value or in pain. To 
buttress my explanation I read my 
idea aloud as I entered it in my 
notebook: The Schoolboy Did Not 
Greet the Unseen With a Cheer. 
To anybody in the business this is 
obviously a complex product of the 
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imagination, fusing a pun, a quota- 
tion and a reminiscence of school- 
days. Fusing requires energy, and I 
felt quite dizzy and exhausted after 
it. The stockbroker glared over the 
gate and said “What Schoolboy ?”’ 
~—the reaction of a man who may 
have a secretary and a filing cabinet 
but lacks flexibility of response. 
Perhaps a truly creative man 
would not worry about the sneers 
of the Philistine. Unfortunately I 
have a moral streak which makes 
me feel uncomfortable under cen- 
sure. Momentarily, I feel that the 
critic might be night. My disciplined 
mind soon jerks me back into the 
world where I belong; but a blensish 
has been made on the day. I 
also have an Irish streak. (This 
periodical has few contributors so 
brindled.) The Irish streak makes 
me throw away in conversation 
ideas that should be carefully pre- 
served and disposed of by way of 
trade, The other day I was watching 
my wife clean my shoes when I 
exclaimed “I must get on to a 
gerontologist’s waiting-list.” > This 
could well have formed the caption 
for an illustrated joke, an inter- 
polated jest, or gag, in a comedian’s 
script, or, if the worst came to the 
worst, a remark by a character in a 
novel. Although my wife did not 
notice the flash of chiselled fun, I 
felt there was something a little 














calculated about picking up dropped 
remarks and committing them to 
writing, so I left it. 

One kind of incomprehension 
that particularly hurts me is the 
jocular assumption that the Brain. 
worker stimulates his Muse with 
Wine, Women and Song. “I know 
how it’s done,” the Chartered 
Accountant leers as he guesses the 
origins of one's polished irony re 
Logical Positiviem. He is wrong. 
Women and Song are energetic 
occupations and liable to distract 
from the restful contemplation in 
which the unconscious ticks over 
There is something uncom. 
fortable about Bohemianiam, and I 
doubt if it lets the Faney roam far. 
The untidy studio with models 
throwing bottles at the artist, the 
bailiffs uneasily posing for lino-cuts, 
and meals being dug out of tins 
with palette-knives is far too harass- 
ing a milieu, What the Fancy needs 
is the enfolding comfort that can 
beat be provided by a wife who 
sees herself as a born housekeeper. 
The of whether a home 
is one in which the Inner Life is 
likely to flourish is the quality of 
the elevenses 

Somebody may object that I 
have cursorily dismissed Chartered 
(Accountants as men to whom the 
workings of the Fancy are unbe- 
known. They may even suggest that 
(hartered Accountants are Brain. 
workers themselves 


best 


real test 


This is simply 
word-chopping. Chartered Account- 


ante have 


nothing to grumble 
They work visibly enough, 
writing down columns of figures and 
lifting ledgers and giving evidence 
They do not have to sit about doing 
with their eves shut while 
people sniff disparagingly and mutter 
about When this par 
remark was made at me I 
had just thought that it is no good 
calling a spade a spade if you are 
talking Armenian, a reflection the 
afterglow of which was completely 


R. G.G. Price 


about 


shims 


parasites 
tieular 


sym viled 


a s 
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Be Sreurr” 
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CALENDARS 


“{ ‘AMSHAPT and Throttlebody,” 

A began the Office Manager, 
pulling down his waisteoat, “say 
that in their order for five hun- 
dred cylinders and five hundred 
distributors, fifty-three cylinders 
arrived without heads, and twenty- 
one distributors without 
Well, lad?” 

I took a pencil from behind my 
ear and looked at it. Well, I 
counted the parts myself, and there 
was the right number of heads and 
brushes...” 

“Send them some, then, and 
invoice against the invisible account 
However. What's happened to all 
the calendars? The Managing 
Direetor says he can only tell what 
day it is by looking at the top of his 
newspaper. Surely we got some at 
the beginning of the year’! I know 
for a fact that we sent 
hundred out.” 

“We didn’t keep a note 

“Well, for goodness’ sake get 
one for the governor. He likes the 
kind with the little frame thing you 
can move up and down.” 

“Up and down,” I 
obediently. 

“But none of this pin-up stuff 
Didn’t these people Camshafts send 
us one? They always do. If they 
haven't, don’t send them one next 
year. Right?” 

“Right,” I said briskly 

“ By the way, what is the date 
to-day, for instance’? I don’t know 

do you?” 

Here I knew what I was talking 
about. “The twelfth,” I replied 
impressively . . . 

I called at the Typing Section 
first. Miss Sherlock raised delicate 
eyebrows at my question. 

“Calendars!” she asked. “Well 
now. We had some. I remember 
distinetly one with a very pretty 
picture—the ‘Monarch of the Glen’ 
I think it was. It was a 
standing .. .” 

“Where is it now?” I asked 

Miss Sherlock looked round. “It 
doesn't seem to be here, does it! 
Try Miss Arbuthnot. She always 
rings round her appointments and 
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brushes 


about a 


wrote 


deer 


holidays. Personally, I always seem 
to know what day it is. A kind of 
habit, don’t you 

On my way to Miss Arbuthnot 
I called at the Mailing Department. 
Mr. Smith levering unused 
stamps off envelopes. 

“Calendars! Never had any. 
I did see one under Mr. Simpson’s 
arm—a tear-off one, with a good 
picture, a battle of some kind.” 
Mr. Smith is seventeen. “But I 
know where I can get one, I think. 
It'll be worth away early one night, 
though.” 

“Put it on my table 
diately,” I commanded. 

Miss Arbuthnot 
smiled winningly. 


was 


imme- 
of Accounts 


My dear man,” she said, “ you 
must have had thousands! But as 
for any finding their way here—-you 
know perfectly well that the only 
time anyone thinks of Accounts is 
pay day. Calendars! Look at this.” 
She held up a tattered 1951 model, 
on the reverse of which the makers 
had thoughtfully given the first six 
months of 1952. “And that has to 
do for me, Miss Havering, Mr. Shotts 
and the commissionaire .. .” 

Mr. Dawson of Repairs was 
cynical. “I work nowadays with a 
notched stick. Mind you, I had 
one—oh yes. Someone must have 
slipped up somewhere. Like a fool, 
I kept it in my drawer. Not a 
very attractive picture, though—a 
deer with a cold in the head stand- 
ing on a hill somewhere. But it 
walked.” He picked up a distorted 
flange pointedly. “The calendar, I 
mean.” 

I went back to my own table. 
I stared thoughtfully at the calendar 
propped up against the pigeon holes. 
It had a nice little frame which 
moved up and down the dates—by 
& magnet or something, I thought. 
Well, if it had to be... 

Then suddenty I called across to 
Miss Sherlock: “What day is 
this?” 

She made a caleulation against 
her fingers with a typewriter brush. 

The thirteenth. Why. ..!” 
Fereausson MACLaY 
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ARMS AND THE DOG 


E bivouacked in an April wood, 
Brewed up, and rolled our blankets out 
To lie in silent company 
Drinking the sweet enchanted tea 
Old soldiers dream about. 


When, caught against the sunken fire, 
His ember-kindled eyes aglow, 
Came that sad sycophantic hound 
Who's immemorially bound 
To go where soldiers go. 


I know him well. His myriad breed 

Are old and tried campaigning friends 
Who've shared a hundred camps with me 
From leaguers deep in Germany 

To Terrier week-ends. 


And as he fussed with flattened ears 
Then crawled across to lick my hand 
I took the dues his tribe have paid 
In homage to the soldier's trade 
Since first they knew command. 


He comes of that same lineage 

Which shared the shadowed blanket-are 
With men-at-arms and musketeers 
Condottieri, cuirassiers, 

In his ancestral dark. 


And this he knew; for, honours done 
And ceremonials complete, 
He sighed like one who'd travelled far 
Down endless centuries of war 
And slept across my feet 


— 
t eo 


i. 


hg 














the usual story 


I wanted to be an artist 


but my father was set on my being a fishmonger.’ 


LUNCH 


landlord of the 
inn whether he served 


| ASKED the 


country 


lunch 
One o’elock,” he said, planking 
down my half of mild-and-bitter on 
the counter with an aggrieved air. 
In the coffee-room. Six bob. And 
don't tell me that six bob seems a 
lot. I'm sick and tired of people 
saving that six bob seems a lot. 
Roast chicken is on to-day, and if 
you knew what a portion of chicken 
costs you would open your eyes. 
Kighteen-and-nine I paid for the 
bird, and if I get six portions out of 
it I shall be lucky. That's three 
shillings and three-ha’pence a go 


And then there's 
Have you any 
greens cost!” 

“T haven't the 
admitted. 

“Of course you haven't,” he 
said triumphantly. “And nor have 
the rest of the people who grumble 
that six bob is a lot to pay for a 
lunch. Ninepence a pound greens 
are, and half of them rubbish at 
that. If I get two portions out of a 
pound of greens it’s a gala day. 
That makes fourpence-ha’penny a 
portion. Total so far three-and-six 
Agreed?” 

“ Agreed,” I said. 
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spring greens 


idea what spring 


faintest,” 1 
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Then we come to potatoes, I 
suppose you haven't the slightest 
idea what potatoes cost these days / 
I thought you wouldn't have! You 
moan and grumble about paying six 
bob for a three-course lunch, but 
you don't take the trouble to look 
into the potato position. Fourpence 
a pound the present lot of potatoes 
set me back, and three-quarters of 
them rubbish. By the time they are 
peeled and the worm-holes scraped 
round and the 
takes a 


removed it 
to do a decent 
portion of potatoes for threepence. 
Then there's bread, a penny. Three 
and ten 


eyes 


conjurer 


Agreed ?”’ 
Certainly,” I said 
main 
course, fourpence for the soup, and 
There ’s 
four-and-eleven for the food itself 
before you start thinking of over- 
heads You've heard, I 
suppose, of the Catering 
Act? 

Only vaguely,” I said 


Three-and-ten for the 


hinepence for the sweet. 


never 


Wages 


All you moaners and groaners 
are vague,” he said angrily. “But 
I can’t be vague when I pay my 
waiter at the end of the week, or my 
cook or washer-up or the woman 
You 


can take it that there's two bob's 


who cleans the coffee-room. 


worth of wages in the lunch you're 
Six-and- 
A dead loss of elevenpence 
before you start thinking of over- 
heads 


going to guzzle upstairs. 
eleven 


Your share of lighting and 
and rent and rates and 
printing of menus and so forth is 
about That's eight- 
and five your lunch costs me before 
I make a penny profit.” 


heating 


one-and-six 


‘It does seem hard, certainly,” 
I admitted 

“It és hard,” he said, “ But I’m 
a good-natured man, and I like to 
make my fellow-creatures happy. 
So long as there’s no groaning or 
moaning I can bear my loss with a 
brave smile.” 

I ordered another mild-and- 
bitter 
“I won't 
" I said. 

town 


take advantage of 
“T'll drive on to the 
next and ruin some other 
landiord instead. You can take for 
the beer out of the two-and-five I’m 
saving you, and keep the change.” 
D. H. BARBER 


you 
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APPLY BLUEBAG, 
THEN FIRE 


“VOU have any little treasures !” 
asked the captain at the bar. 

“Any what?” said Manley, 
startled. 

“Gifts,” said the captain. “A 
quiverful.” 

“Have another beer?’ said 
Manley, gaining time. He rapped 
on the bar. The captain nodded 
solemnly. 

“Bitter,” he said. “Mine are a 
bit sore at the moment, I'll be 
bound. Had ‘em with their heads 
under the table in double quick 
time, I can tell you. Six each all 
round. Do you know what they'd 
done? Sawn the perambulator in 
half.” He looked moodily at his beer. 
“Lost ten quid there all right. 
Customer hot for it. Of course, it 
was the finest model.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Manley 
cautiously, trying to get a handhold 
on the conversational glacis. 

“T advertised the perambulator,” 
the captain said. “Got a chap who 
wanted one quickly. He came round 
to-night to look at it. I took him 
out to the stable where it was. 
Very enthusiastic. Took the brake 
off and tried to pull it out. The bit 
with the handle came away in my 
hands. Left the wheels and the 
other half with the thing that keeps 
the rain off.” He took delivery of 
his new tankard. “They'd sawn it 
clean down the middle, the little 
dears. I went straight out and 
found ‘em in the orchard. Heads 
under the table pronto, I said. Gave 
‘em six with a table-tennis bat. 
You have to iaugh, of course,” 
he said gravely. He leaned with 
both elbows on the bar. “Good 
for you, though. Keeps you lively. 
Besides, they're an economic in- 
vestment. Look after you in your 
old age.” 

“What sort are they?” asked 
Manley, groping. 

“Two boys and a girl,” said the 
captain. “The girl’s the ringleader. 
She gets six too. Perfect equality. 
No distinction of sex in crime, you 
know. Doesn’t do.” 

“T suppose not,” said Manley. 


Royal Army Education Corps 


The captain stared at his beer for 
a few seconds. 

“Only man in England who's 
shot down a swarm of wasps,” he 
said. 

“Who?” Manley inquired. 

“Yours truly,” said the captain. 
“Very nearly a grave injustice to 
the treasures. Had ’em upstairs 
waiting for it while I got another 
bluebag. Locked in.” 

“A near thing,” said Manley, 
having rejected “incredible” and 
“extraordinary.” 

“Tt was,” said the captain. 
“Couldn't have looked 'em in the 
face again. Still, they had been in 
the wood, you know.” 

“{ expect so,” said Manley, 
hanging on to his tankard. The 
captain edged a little closer. 

‘First thing I knew about it,” 
he said, “I was working in the 
garden. There was a pounding of 
hoofs.” 

“Significant,” 
despairingly. 

“Extremely,” said the captain. 
“Knew something was up straight- 
away. Usually pretty quiet where 
I live. Not much hoof-pounding. 
Kids shouting too. Goths.” 

“What?” Manley said. 

“Goths,” said the 


said Manley 


captain. 


“They were shouting wasps, really. 


Sounded like Goths. And then the 


pounding of hoofs.” He leered in 
a sinister way over the rim of 
his tankard. “Uncanny feeling. 
Thought for a minute I'd got into 
the fourth dimension. You know, 
back in time. Invasion by the 
barbarians. So I lifted my fork.” 

“You were eating?’ Manley 
said. 

“Defence,” said the captain, 
“Gardening fork. Turned out to be 
the donkey.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Manley. 

“Charging about trying to scrape 
the wasps off in the hedge,” the 
captain said. ‘Then I heard a sort 
of drone. Very nasty noise. Donkey 
came over the hedge. Pretty good 
jamp, now I come to think of it. 
Wasps came with it, naturally. 
Went for me as well.” 

“What did you do!” Manley 
asked. 

“Inside the house in a trice,” 
said the captain. “No use hanging 
about. Nippy though, wasps. Pack 
more action into a trice than any- 
thing else known to man. Plenty 
of ‘em got me. Neck, arms, inside 
my shirt as well. I slammed the 
door and dashed about banging the 
windows up. Then I got a folded 
newspaper and bashed the ones 
that had got in with me.” He 
guiped some beer feelingly. 

“What then?” Manley said, 
fascinated. 

“Well, I got the old bluebag to 
work,” said the captain. “Takes the 
pain out, you know. Nothing like it. 
Sitting there when the treasures 
came racing in the back. Ordered 
‘em upstairs straight off. Heads 
under the table, I said, as soon as 
I've done with this bluebagging the 
wounds. You've been in the woods, 
I said, kicking wasps’ nests about. 
You've done it this time. They 
denied it. Lying as well, I said, 
upstairs with you, all three. So I 
sat there with the bluebag.” 

“What about shooting them 
down?” Manley said, 

“All in good time,” said the 
captain. He lit his pipe and blew a 
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great cloud 


of smoke up to the 
After I'd covered myself 
with blue I thought I'd better do a 


bit of a reece 


cessing 


So I went upstairs 
looked out of the 
window 


and landing 
Looks out on the garden 
There they were.” He drew a fat 
All in a great 

hanging on an apple tree 
you, I thought So I went 
downstairs and got a shot-gun.” 
He seized his walking-stick and 
rammed a couple of cartridges into 
it Went back up the stairs. I 
opened the window Slowly, of 
Didn't want to give ‘em a 
chance to clear off 
people 


shape in the air 
mass 
Cot 


cours 
Dangerous to 
He opened a window over 
Manley’s shoulder and pointed the 
walking-stick at the 

Bang 


dartboard. 
he shouted Let 
Both barrels. Smoke 

No wasps. Bough 


bang! : 
em have it 
cleared away 
hot off 

What happened then?” 
Manley 

Hadn't got all of ‘em,” said the 
captain Ninety per cent at least, 


asked 


though 


I got one of the curtains 
down, put it over my head with a 
bowler hat on top 


Went outside 
and finished the others off.” 

Hadn't the little treasures 
done it then!” Manley demanded. 
The captain finished his beer. 


“Called ‘em out when I'd swept 
the bodies up and burnt ‘em. Now 
I said, what about it’ We didn't 
do it, they said, we just saw some 
wasps over the paddock. Look, | 
said, if you did it, I'm going to give 
you six. If you didn’t 
You tell me the truth 
they said. 


I'm not 
We didn't 
Been in the woods, but 
left the wasps alone. All right, I 
said. They tell the truth if you let 
‘em. Trust you, you know 
thing I did believe ‘em. Nothing 
gets a kid more than injustice 
Might have given ‘em complexes 

“Yes, but where did they come 
from?” said Manley. “ Did you ever 
find out?” 

“Turned out to be bees 
the captain. “Woman came along 
the same afternoon on a bike 
Have you seen my bees, she said 
They were swarming and coming in 
this direction. 


Good 


said 


Not a sign of ‘em 
here, madam, I said. Prize bees she 
said they were. Silver medals for 
honey or wax, or something. She 
went off looking up in the air all the 
time.” He stared heavily at his 
empty tankard. “She had one of 
those bikes with cords all over the 
back wheel,” he said. ‘ Hadn't seen 
one for years. Good thing she didn’t 
look over the hedge. The treasures 
were bluebagging the donkey.” 
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SNAX AT JAX 


™ 
L' OK at us Mondy " invited 
one of the removal men. “This 
bloke, very classy, he says ‘ Eight ¢’ 
I said ‘Eight? 
says 


He says ‘Yer,’ he 
eight definite.’ We go round 
there, on the dot, eight. He says 

Ullo,” he says, “you're early.’ Old 
Wilf here, he says ‘On the dot, guy.’ 
Eh, Wilf? ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘just 
havin’ a dig in the grave,’ he says. 
Soap all over his face.” 

Jack looked thoughtful. “What 
‘appened Mondy?”’ he asked. “Oh 
ver, that washer went.” 

Gettin’ in, Len,” prompted 
Wilf, and returned to his crouch 
over his tea, as if waved back to 
his block by the starter. 

Oh, yer, I was forgettin’,” said 

Gettin’ in. We was from 
gettin’ in the drive. 
Old Wilf out in front there: left ’and 
down other lock. 
That was some caper for a start. 
Then, of course, turns out it’s the 
top flat 

‘You 
Mondys,” 


Len 
arpass sem 


whoa, on yer 


summink 
inserted Jack. “Funny 
Old Bert, drives 
a lorry, reckoned you could change 
it without you turned off the water.” 
“Tell old Jack about that towel 
lark, then, Len,” suggested Wilf. 
Ah,” said Len, dashing his cup 
down to 


always get 


about this washer 


icave room for gestures. 
Dunnit strike you, though, some- 
times, some blokes? He goes back 
for his shave (‘All packed up,’ he 
says; ‘Right you are, china,’ I says), 
and off we start with the shifting 
Just comin’ past the bathagim door 
with this sideboard and ‘e comes 
Bash! Nearly took 
Me towel!’ he says. ie 
pac ked me towel!’” 
Old Len,” chuckled Wilf, rock- 
ing slightly See old Len! He's 
walkin’ in front with ‘alf the side- 


Couldn't defend 


out, eyes shut 
me photo 


board be’ind 


imself. Laugh.” 

All right for you, mate,” said 
I’m sorry, Jack, this washer.” 

Well Jack, * Dead 
really But like you said, 

blokes. Old Bert His 


mate, Ron, he reckoned Bert was 


Ls n 
said 
funny 


some now. 











off is crumpet. ‘Course you got to 
turn it off,’ he says. ‘You get it 
all come out.” ‘Don't be silly,’ says 
old Bert. ‘I done it hundreds of 
times,’ he says. ‘You just get it 
swishin’ over a bit and it goes in the 
old sink anyway.’” 

“Ah, well,” moralized Wilf. 
“Tt’s all aecordin’, in’t it?” 

“That's what old Bert says,” 
said Jack. ‘*‘ All depends,’ he says. 
‘You get ordinary pressure and 
you're laughin’... Old Ron says 
‘You won’t do it with this pressure,’ 
he says. ‘Oh, no?’ says Bert. ‘You 
bet yer sweet flamin’ life,” says Ron. 
‘All right,’ says old Bert. ‘What 
would you reckon this pressure 
is, eh?” 

“*Too flamin’ much,’ says Ron. 
‘What's the bettin’ ?’ asks old Bert. 
‘Twenny! Twenny-five!’ And ’e 
whips out ‘is tyre-pressure gauge.” 

“Go on,” said Len, “’Ow'd 'e 
reckon to do it with that?” 








i 


“Werl,” said Jack. “Fixes it 
on the tap. He pushes it in the 
rubber swirler-end, see, and turns 
on the tap. The old gauge ‘ardly 
goes up at all. ‘There you are,’ he 
says. ‘Not ten. Not eight, ‘ardly.’ 
‘Turn it up,’ says Ron, ‘The main's 
not on full, and anyway you got a 
drip.’”’ 

Jack’s eyes glazed slightly at the 
memory. 

“Old Ron comes be’ind,” he 
went on. “And that other tap, that 
main up there, ’e gives it a coupla 
quick turns. Cor crummy! We was 
all flamin’ water, This swirler comes 
orf, pLonx, and old Bert gets ‘alf 
drenched. Oo dear, language! Old 
Else comein,” headded impressively, 
nodding. 

“Ay, ay,” said Len. 
Else, eh?” 

“Got real niggly,” said Jack. 
“Wouldn't "ear a word. Old Bert 
was out double-quick time on his 
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“See old 














“TE think I’m out of my depth this time.” 


ear’ole, tyre gauge’n all. Wouldn’t 
give 'im a towel even. ‘Is ‘tache all 
drippin’.” 

“See me givin’ this bloke a 
towel, eether,” said Len, aggres- 
sively. “I'd nearly’ve drawn ‘im 
one orf, if it ’adn't been for old 
Wiif.” 

“You know old Len,” put in 
Wilf, as though dismissing any need 
for introduction. 

‘"E find this towel?” inquired 
Jack. 

“No. ‘Ad to use the curtain,” 
said Len. “We found it this 
mornin’ in the old van, 'Js name on 
large as life. Nippin’ round with it 
now. ‘’Ere,’ I'll say. ‘Next time 
you can’t find this, mate, there's 
plenty more where this came from. 
Waterloo,’”’ 

He drained his cup. 

“TI bet ’e says he won it,” he 
said, “on the playin’ fields of 
Eton.” 














THE COSMIC MESS 


column's uncountable 


beer 
readers may not contribute much 
to the Football Pools: but they will 
have heard daring the past winter 
of some of the simple housewives 
typists, charwomen and plamber’s 
mates who have won large sums by 
correctly eight drawn 
matches in the “Treble 
Pool. These fortunate persons alli 
say rather maddeningly (a) that it 


will make no difference to their lives 


predicting 
Chance 


ancl (4) that they cannot think what 
to do with the Some of 
that studied 
lucky 
or the numbers of birth. 
‘lays and family 


money 


them say they have 


the form some Une 
numbers 
dates: some owe 
everything to a“ permutation” sug 


gested by one of the newspaper 


experts. But few say that they owe 
anything directly to the professional 
and 


forecasters after some labori 


ous researches, this column is not 


surprised by that 

This column would be the last 
to laugh at brave and industrious 
thronghout the 


men who 


winter 


predict, each week, the results of 
forty or fifty football matches. It 
knows too well how difficult it is to 
predict the result of one, so fluky is 
the behaviour of men—and balls 
But it was curious to know how good 
the professionals were: and for four 
weeks it painfully copied out the 
predictions of up to a dozen prophets 
and afterwards compared them with 
the results. This examination shows 
that the despised pin may be nearly 
as useful as the expert prophet 
especially in the supreme depart 
ment of the Pools, the “draws.” (A 
win by the home team gets 1 mark 
an “away” win 2, and a draw 
gains 3.) You will observe that 
the expert is able to pick out an 
average of only two of the desired 
eight draws every 
six for the pin! 


week leaving 


FIRST WEEK 
9 prophets 
Average correct results 
Average correct draws 
(There were 14 draws) 


54 matches 





be ashamed of yourself, you ought . 
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SECOND WREK 

46 matches—10 prophets 

Average correct results 

Ave rage correct draws 


(There were 12 draws) 


THIRD WEEK 
) matches—I1 prophets 
Average correct results 
Average correct draws 
(There were 12 draws) 


(This remarkable weck. 
Three prophets scored 28 correct 
3 more than the average. 
One paper, the Sunday Pictorial, 
scored 6 draws—a_ record: 
The Peuple, 5.) 


was a 
results 


and 
another 


FOURTH WEEK 
47 matches—12 prophets 
Average correct results sont 
Average correct draws te 24 
(There were 13 draws) 


Grand weekly average—23 cor- 
results in 49 207 
» 


correct draws out of a possible 27 


rect matches. 
The eight prophets studied in 
all four weeks finished as follows 


Correct Correct 
Results Draws 
The People - YS 14 
Sunday Express %6 10 
Sunday Chronicle 95 10 
Sunday Dispatch 91 9 
News of the 
World (1) . so 
(6) Evening Standard 88 
7) Empire News .. 85 
(8) News of the 
World (2) .. &5 4 


Total matches, 197. Total draws, 51 


So, of these 8 prophets (there 
are very many others, of course), 
the best got very nearly half his 
results right (which seems to this 
good), and (in four 
weeks) 14 out of 51 draws correct 
(35 a week) The least successful 
scored only 4 out of 51 draws—or 1 
a week But to win that 
£75,000, you must pick 8 draws in a 
it will be seen that the 
prophets are not 


column very 


since, 


single week 
much help in 
the Draw department. Again, this 
column is not throwing stones at 
the prophets seem to have 
taken on an impossible task. It 
merely advises its uncountable 
readers to buy a nice pin before the 


A. P. H. 


who 


next foot ball season. 
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Monday, April 28 

It is surprising how many ways 
there are of “injecting” (as Mr. 
CHURCHILL puts 
it) politics into 
everything, in 
these days of pending municipal 
elections. Scarcely a thing is men- 
tioned in the House of Commons 
without the addition of a comment 
implying that the Government’s 
attitude (a) is designed to rescue the 
Tory Party from a fate worse than 
death at the elections, or (b) is sare 
to bring the Party that fate. More 
Often than not, a (c) is added—that 
the Government's policy is sheer 
deception of the electors and ought 
to be exposed as such. 

To-day’sdebate was of this abece- 
darian nature. Indeed, Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison (in a sparkling speech 
that certainly restored his fortunes, 
both with the Party and the House 
as a whole) seemed inclined to go 
through the whole alphabet with 
his list of complaints against the 
Government. The subject was fares, 
which is by far the most explosive 
topic in political controvetsy to-day. 
There was Opposition complaint 
that the Government—and Mr. 
CHURCHILL in particular—had inter- 
vened in the proposal to raise fares 
outside London, without (and this 
was the gravamen of the complaint) 
proper thought for the morrow. In 
other words, that the “stop” order 
had been applied ta the proposed 
increases without a thought about 
what, if anything, came next. 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Morrtson in 
effect, “it’s easy to see why that was 
done! See that little cloud on the 
horizon—no bigger than a voter's 
cross? There’s the solution. The 
Government was afraid, and all this 
trouble and fuss, this chaos, was 
caused by the political mancuvrings 
of the Prime Minister, regardless. . .” 
and so on. 

“One moment, please!” rapped 
Sir Davep Maxwett Fyre (deput- 
izing for Mr. Joun Macray, the 
Transport Minister, who is ill). Sir 
Davip then went on to claim that it 


Heuse of Commons: 
Fares, Please! 


Wed bRR edd abadcii's 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


was simple justice, and not compli- 
eated politics, that had led to the 
timely decision to halt the proposed 
increases. Justice to workmen who, 
for generations, had enjoyed “sub 
standard” fares, to season-ticket 
holders who had planned their out- 
lving homes on the assurance of cheap 
fares—and even to those anglers, 
shipwrecked mariners and others 
who had grown used to conces- 
sionary fares of various kinds. He 
felt it was possible to adjust these 
matters without ruining the Trans- 
port Commission and without too 
great violence to financial orthodoxy 

it being understood always that 
there could be no Government 
subsidy, come (or go) what might. 


Ww 


a, 


/ 
” 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Lord Mancroft 


And there, roughly speaking, 
was the position, That was the 
basis of a debate which went on and 
on until near midnight, never 
departing for an instant from the 
‘Twas politics—'twasn't” theme. 
Just before the end, Mr. Gurney 
BRAITHWAITE, summing up for the 
Government, achieved one of those 
delightfully mixed passages which 
students of the House treasure 
He pictured Hon. Members sitting 
beneath the weeping willow tree, 
shaking their heads sadly over the 
shambles left by the late Govern- 
ment—and grappling boldly with 
the “Socialist Frankenstein.” 

Before anybody had really re- 
covered from that, Mr. Speaker 
put the question. The Opposition 
had a critical amendment defeated 
by the considerable majority of 44, 
and then agreed, without a vote, 
to the Government’s own motion 
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expressing the House's approval of 
the Government's action to halt or 
postpone the rises in fares. Which, 
to anyone so cynical, might suggest 
that the electoral possibilities of 
the matter (positive and negative) 
are not entirely lost on the Opposi- 
tion either, Mr. Caurentu did his 
best to force a vote, by standing at 
the Table and repeatedly shouting 
“Come on! Come on!” But answer 
came there none. 


Tuesday, April 29th 

The proceedings in the House of 
Commons gave one the feeling (as, 
occasionally, do 
the pictures) that 
the whole plot 
had been unfolded before. As on the 
screen, it seemed that only the stars 
and the scenery were different—the 
story was substantially the same as 
yesterday's, 

There was the Opposition (with 
Mr. Anthony Greenwoop hand- 
somely filling the réle played by 
Mr. Morrison yesterday) and there 
wes the Government, with Mr, Joun 
Boyp-CaRPENTEeR playing the 
juvenile lead and sustained by a 
strong supporting cast. But, in 
essentials, it was the same story. 
The Opposition was again doing its 
utmost to point out to local-govern- 
ment voters how wrong they would 
be to vote for the Tory Party— 
this time in view of its failure to 
take purchase tax off textiles in the 
hope that it might solve Lancashire's 
problems. And the Government was 
again seeking to show that such a 
short-sighted move would merely 
make things worse and would be an 
excellent example of Socialist lack 
of vision and over-eagerness to do 
the “popular” thing, regardless of 
the true interests of the nation. 
And 80 on. 

There was the customary motion 
by the Opposition, designed to put 
the Government's supporters in 
diffieulties. And there was the 
usual Government amendment, 


House of Commons: 
Mixture as Before 


‘designed to rescue the said sup- 


porters in the very nick of time. 














And, of course, there were the 
Government and Opposition Whips 
those ubiquitous 


bit-part. men 


without whom no Parliamentary 
drama is complete 

The plot slowly unfolded, with 
Mi Gareenwoop demonstrating 
onee more that he is well on the way 
to rivalling even his famous father 
Parliamentary 


WALTER 


as a orator. Mr 
FLeronerR mentioned his 
belief (which nobody refuted) that 
the debate much on 
textiles as on “ pretext-iles’’—by 
which he that anything 
would serve so long as it 


was not 80 


meant 
embar- 
rassod the Government until the 
local over Mr 
Jou Boyp-CaRPENTER again 


streasedl the belief of Ministers that 


elections were 


the cutting of the purcaase tax (or 
would make 
no real difference to the difficulties 
of the What might 
help would be substantial grders for 


even its elimination) 


textile industry 


goods for the defence programme 


* You're fired! 


the 
giving out at once 
more than £6 million 
And so to the vote. One could 
almost hear the sad musical back 
ground as white-haired Mr. WiL.iAM 
Warretey, the Opposition Chief 
Whip, slowly took his family from 
the old homestead to the division 
lobby, only to find that the hulking 
Tory Landlord had got an eviction 
order 


and these Government was 


to the tune of 


by a majority of some 30 
votes 

Then the triumphant 
with the Government again shouting 
derisively as the Opposition failed to 


climax 


fall into the snare by voting against 
the Government's amendment 

which might have meant (or been 
made to mean) that the placing of 
Defence orders with Lancashire 
was disapproved by the Opposition 
Then the fade-out 
comparing the new version with the 
old—and wondering whether, afte: 
all, there was very much difference 
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Wednesday, April 30th 

was the 

Committee stage 
the plot was 
clearly, yet again 
the The 

Opposition beat its collective breast 

in sympathy with the sufferings of 


Although the subject 
Bill 


Finance 


House of Commons 
And Once More 


same, 


tax-ridden mankind in general, and 
the vote-owning classes in particular, 
while the Government again 
assumed the réle of the Misunder- 
stood Well-doer, struggling against 
Adversity toward Higher Things. 
There was a lot of talk about 
Unfair Burdens, and a lot of 
counter-talk about the need for 
Sacrifices If The Country Is To Win 
But the plot, to be frank, 
differed little from those of the other 


Through 


super-colossal epics which had drawn 
full (if slightly puzzled) houses earlier 
in the week 


is that 


For the strange thing 


whatever the programme, 


the demand for gallery seats shows 
no falling-off whatever 
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careful separate 
enunciation of 
words (in such 
phrases as “will 
not,” “have not” 
and so on), may be 
defended as sug 
gesting the earnest, 
anxious lack of 
sophistication of the 
characters; what is 
less easy to approve 
is the sober, reflec 
tive pause after 
nearly every line or 
half-line of dialogue 
The story is a per. 
fectly straight- 
forward little 
tragedy almost 
mathematically 
worked out—the 
aged Negro clergy- 
man has a son who 


(Cry, the Beloved Country 


Absalom Kumalo—Lioxet NGakane 
Rev. Stephen Kumalo 
Rev. Msimangu 


AT THE PICTURES 
Cry, the Beloved Country—The River 


TTITUDES to the film 

of Avan Paton’s novel 

Cry, the Beloved Country 

(Director: ZourTan 
Korba) are certain to be coloured 
by feeling about its subject. This 
makes more difficult the job of 
conveying—or even reaching-—an 
opinion about the merits of the 
film: people with strong feelings 
about the troubles of the African 
Negro may tend to regard as point- 
less any attempt at a detached 
judgment of the way the film is done. 
But this is always worth trying, 
except where the sole aim and 
excuse of a work is propaganda, 
which is not at all the case here. 
Well, it’s slow, that has to be 
admitted ; what I’m not quite happy 
about is that the slowness seems to 
make a self-conscious impression, as 
if it came from a sort of resolve to 
achieve dignity and nobility of style 
by a deliberate checking of natural 
pace, like a slow march. (Of course 
it did, but it ought not to show that 


it did.) The constant ritual forms of 


address in the dialogue (“my friend,” 
“my brother”), and even the 


Canana Lee 
SipNey 


runs off to the city 
(Johannesburg), 
gets into bad com- 
pany, and kills the 
son of the farmer 
who is the old 
man’s neighbour in 
The farmer has the 
traditional white man’s lofty atti- 
tude to the coloured people, but his 
son had been their friend, constantly 
working to improve their condition. 
The nearest the picture gets to a 
statement about the problem is 
implied in the ending, when the two 
bereaved fathers meet and the 
white man makes the, for him, un- 
precedented gesture of shaking 
hands with an African. CanaDa Lez 
gives an admirable and affecting 
portrait of the simple old clergyman, 
there are several very good per- 
formances among the bit parts, and 
the shots of the country itself are 
impressively fine; in spite of the 
slowness this is a moving and 
absorbing picture as well as a 
“worthy” and thought-provoking 
one, 


Porriee 


the country. 


Now for a film very much more 
glossy but less signifieant. The River 
(Director: Jean ReNot) is beauti- 
fui to look at and establishes very 
well its lyrical, nostalgic mood of 
affectionate reminiscence, and per- 
haps to expect it to domore is unfair. 
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It concentrates on the life of a 
well-to-do English family in India 
and sums up in the account of a 
simple episode the feeling of a happy 
childhood—happy even though the 
episode has its tragedy and con- 
fronts a young girl for the first time 
with adult problems. The film simply 
sets out to present a picture—at 
times almost a travelogue picture, 
but none the less attractive for that 

of life by the Ganges. The prin- 
cipal characters are three young 
girls, all of whom fall for a handsome 
visiting American crippled in the 
war; there is some suggestion that 
the episode helps him to rediscover 
a purpose in life, but this—like the 
idea that the girls at the same time 
“grow up” a little—really needs the 
sort of literary explanation it pre- 
sumably got in Rumer GoppEn’s 
book. It’s a pleasant, atmospheric 
film pictorially splendid with 
Technicolor. 

¥ 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There's a third good new one in 
London: Death of a.Salesman, an 
adaptation of ArTHor MILLER’s 
play, which I must confess I found 
more striking, more gripping and 
more interesting as a film than either 
of the other two. 

Releases include Five Fingers 
(16/4/52), entertaining spy story, 
and Singin’ in the Rain (23/4/52), 
cheerful Gene Kelly musical. 

Ricuarp MALLEerr 


{The Rieer 


Melanie —RKavna 














AT THE PLAY 


neler the Sycamore Tree (ALowyecn) 


Lords of Creation (VAUDEVILLE) 


—“tF Karel Capek s ghost 

| | looked in at the Aldwych 

it would he 

= to find again in 
SAM SPEWACK, part 
Kiss Me, Kate,” seems to 
aspirations to be something 


surprised 
ants 
business. Mr 
author of 
have 
more than an entertainer, but his 
strong for him; 
where Capek ssatire was mordant 
his drowns in high spirits. Under the 
Tree, which begins with 
wit admiration for the nobility ot 
and 


humour & too 


Sycamore 


humans with ant dis 


their 


ends 
limitations 
liscovers themes suitable for deeper 


illusionment at 


treatment only to diseard them for a 
series of revue sketches lightly con- 
nected Mr. Srewack gives the 
impression of having set out to stucly 
what went on under the ice, and of 
having found his skates too attrac 
tive. This is a comment, more than 
for the sketches are 
but 


a complaint 
often funny Mr. SPEWACK was 
on the edge of writing a much less 
uperticial play 

His ants have human form and 
Wellsian creases, designed, as is also 
their splendidly appointed throne 
room, by Mr. Ourver Messen. The 
conservatiam of their court is shaken 
by the genius of their chief scientist 
who, not content with such material 
captures as radio and D.D.T. (which 
revolutionizes ant warfare), presses 
on with his experiments to repro 
duce in his fellows the inexplicable 
human passion love 
first 
but 
the scientist has the perceptions ot 


known as 
This phenomenon tics, at 


heyond their comprehension 


a poet and sees its possi bilities 
except the fact that he and his 
Queen will be its 
complete victims 


frivolous most 


As we know, scientists cannot 


let a good thing rest. They go on 
This 
one goes on, and the swiftly chang 
ing situations give Mr. Aec Guts 
Ness a fine opportunity to demon 
strate his different 
GUTINNESS's 


and hang the consequences 


mastery of 
This is Mr 


manners 


The Queen 
The Girl 


Miss Diana Cuvrcenns 
Mies Darune Anprnso 


evening, and his brilliance leaves 
us wondering if there is any char- 
acter on earth he cannot simulate 
Trappings and grease paint have far 
leas to do with his magic than a 
chemical change within that defies 
analysis; in everything he myster 
We on 
him as a pompous doctor, a horribly 
slick psychiatrist, a drooling father 
a seducer (the scientist has decided 
that idyllic uncom 
plicated), a penitent husband, and 
finally, after a fruitless visit to the 


ioualy becomes his subject 


love is too 


White Houge, as a very tired old ant 
ready for a ceremonial exit with his 
Queen 
amusing, except in the last 
he is oddly touching His per 
formance dazzles, and although it 
cannot be 


In all these scenes he is 


when 


taken as seriously as 
equal acting in a single great part 
it is a feat to see and remember 
Miss Diana CuURCHILL’s witty 
(Queen fits in perfectly, though she 
searcely ages in the same ratio 
and Mr. Ernest Tresicer’s bleak 
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. 


\ 
s, Sy 


Under 
Mr ALEC 
an —Mr 


the Sycamore Tree 
GUINNESS 
Eeanest THesicer 


statistician and 


Miss Darune 
ANDERSON ’s trial girl stand out from 
a good cast sympathetically handled 


by Mr. Perer GLeNvILur. 


Lords of 
KDWARD 


Mr. 
Miss Litian 
DENHAM, was said to be a comedy. 


( realion by 
Perey and 
It was about a fatuous old surgeon, 


plaved with a white wig and an 
asthmatic chuckle by Mr. RayMonp 
HuntLey, who put frogs in the 
garden of a fatuous old admiral, a 
Commander the Bath, 
played by Mr. DoxaLp Wotrir as 


an outsize sea-dog 


{anc} of 


Most deservedly 
it came off 


Recommended 

Winter Journey (St. James's), 
play that wrings 
excellent theatre from a tall story. 


an American 


The Deep Blue Sea (Duchess), a good 
Rattigan in which Peggy Asheroft 
is magnificent. The Young Elizabeth 
(New), a trim historical tapestry. 
Exic Keown 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Modes of Memory 
No Going Back. Philip Inman. Wiliams and Norgate, 12.6 
Remember and Be Glad. Cynthia Asquith 
Buffets and Rewards. S. P. B. Mais. Hutchinson, 16). 


ADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH, who was born into the 

peerage, Lord Inman, who has attained to it, and 
Mr. 8. P. B. Mais, who confesses to an affection for the 
society of its members, have all been indulging in the 
fashionable exercise of reminiscence. Less fashionably, 
they are all disposed to take a favourable view of life. 
Their books have little else in common 

No Going Back is straight autobiography. It is a 
success story, such as Dr. Samuel Smiles might have 
read with approval. From a boyhood of poverty, little 
schooling and the humblest employments Philip 
Inman has progressed, without much help from health 
or circumstance, to a position of influence and authority. 
It is a record of which to be proud, and Lord Inman is 
proud of it; but the emphasis of his narrative is not so 
much on his personal success as on that of the 
institutions it has been his lot to serve. These 
have been many—one gets the impression at timers 
that he is a sort of universal chairman—but the 
one nearest his heart is, naturally, the great hospital 
with which he has for half a lifetime been so 
intimately and fruitfully involved. To envisage an 
institution in terms of humanity is his peculiar forte, 
and if as a Cabinet Minister he was a transient and rather 
embarrassed phantom, and if at the B.B.C. he was 
even less happy, it was because in both situations he 
found himself debarred alike from cordial relationships 
and vitally significant employment. He is, in the exact 
sense of the word, a philanthropist. The immediacy 
of personal contacts is necessary to his fulfilment and 
highest effectiveness. That is what gives his tale its 
savour. By sheer humanization he can be interesting, 
without being funny, on railway catering. 

Lady Cynthia Asquith has elected to emulate the 
sundial and register none but the brighter hours. 
Remember and Be Glad is a scrapbook, as she puts it, of 
pleasant memories. In these she is rich, for her girl- 
hood was passed in a brilliant Society, whose elder 
members, or many of them, had been of the legendary 
“Souls.” The romantic George Wyndham was her 
uncle, and Arthur Balfour, whom a little girl with an 
early-developed sense of humour addressed as “Mr 
Rabbit,” was a frequent guest at the Cotswold home of 
which her mother, Wells’s Mary Elcho, was the 
charming, eager and erratic genius. Wells himself 
came there, and Beatrice Webb, the ebullient: Walter 
Raleigh and the trenchant Charles Whibley —a coruscat- 
ing company. Life at Stanway, seen thus selectively, 
looks like one long wonderful week-end party, where 
the jinks were as high as the brows. But among Lady 
Cynthia’s own contemporaries were the “New Eliza- 
bethans” (whose story was told by E. B. Osborn, not 


Barrie, 16)- 


Stevenson's stepson), the lost generation of 
Julian Grenfell and the rest. 

Lady Cynthia describes “what it felt like to be an 
Edwardian girl '’—the coming-out and the presentation, 
the first ball, the conventions, the taboos, and the as 
yet unmechanized amusements. Mostly, however, she 
is holding up a mirror to the faces of her friends. The 
glass sparkles and the frame is of delicate workmanship. 
Lady Cynthia has a happy turn of phrase and an 
aptitade for the vivid simile. Remember and Be Glad 
is a gay and gracious book. 

In Buffets and Rewards Mr. Mais relates, ina series 
of conversations with a conveniently inquisitive if 
sometimes disrespectful familiar, everything that has 
happened to him since 1937. He has the gift of 
garrulity, a propensity to repetition, and the evident 
conviction that nothing that concerns him —his foibles 
his finances or his family, his ailments or his appetites 

can fail to be of interest to the general. His 

egocentricity, amounting almost to genius, induces a 

curious alternation of tedium and entertainment. 

But surely a schoolmaster, even in retirement, should 

know the difference between Quintilian and Tertullian. 
Francis BIcKLEy 


1914, 


Mario Pei. Allen and Unwin, 


The Story of Language 
25, 


Dr. Mario Pei’s exhaustive but refreshing treatise 
on human language, its remote origin, racial and 
cultural development, and possible future unification 
should serve three useful purposes: to enlarge “ Every- 
man’s’ understanding of his own tongue; to become 
a valuable auxiliary to the dictionary both for reader 


“White port or red port, it’s all the 
same to me—I"m colour-blind.” 
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uul writer; and to stimulate 


He is 


recently 


ereative lmagimation 
like ‘oomph . 
legalised by a London court for use as a 


mark, with a decision that 


always a lively writer (“ 


trace It is neither archaic, 
The work illustrates 
how fascinatingly one can use one's mother-tongue, as 


nor poetic, nor is it obsolete.” "’) 
sn archwologist digs into a buried city, to reconstruct 
the past. On the future he is sweepingly confident: 
What is the the 
lanyuage is simply a language... 
two qualifications: it 


world’s 

with 
have absolute 
orrespondence of written symbols for spoken sounds, 


needed for solution of 
problem 
wever must 
ul it must be adopted by international agreement.” 


rn. C. 8 


Parish and Empire: Studies and Sketches. Jack Simmons 
Collie, 18 
Professor Simmons believes that an empire begins 
the men and women 
to widen its boundaries 


in the counties whence come 
The miracle 


of British settlement following British trade abroad 


who go about 


must be studied, he declares, largely in the homes of 
the trader-settlers back in Britain. He likes old county 
old old little 


hurches unknown beyond the range of the chiming of 


records guide-books 


inscriptions in 
their bells, and finds that history was made by men who 
built canals or ran the levels for the first railways, no 
Leesan Whitehall. He recounts 
with equal zest the grim story of the piercing of the 
the 
plain John Knight who built a great wall twenty-nine 


than by statesmen in 


Pennines for Woodhead Tunnel and the tale of 
Exmoor reclamation enclosure 
There is evident here the danger that a book of this kind 
but it is 
pleasantly stimulating none the less cor 


miles long round an 


may easily become a string of anecdotes, 


| the year for applies. 
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Lushington Benn, 12/6 


to know why Colonel Franklin 
Lushington has chosen to write his most entertaining 


Cottage in Kyrenia. Frank 


It is very difficult 
book, Cottage in Kyrenia, in the first person feminine, 
unless to prove versatility and knowledge of a woman's 
whims and mind According to a note on the jacket 
In the book 


a retired colonel (his Christian name is Henry) and his 


the author is building a house in Cyprus 


Danish wife tour Cyprus on their way to Africa, where 
they mean to settle, and the last chapter tells how they 
buy the site for a permanent home. The gay tale of 
their adventures and contacts is admirably told in 
excellent English; 
pretended to be a young Danish matron in order to 
write book, though a light-hearted 
Knowledge of the authorship 
reader 


but why has Colonel Lushington 


what is a travel 


and anecdotal one? 


obtrudes between and story, and keeps the 


look-out for methodical archness in the 
E. B. 


former on the 


conversations between husband and wife i 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Scandalmonger ru 
to Mr. White's “The Age of Scanda 
from the eighteenth = ce 
quotes 


White. Cape, 18 Sequel 
Tasty ragout of gossip 
Sometimes Mr. White 
directly ao mes he summarizes sometimes he 
extremely enter 
individual yet probable 


later ntury 


simply chats This odd mediey is not only 
tainma but succeeds 
preture of the 


giving an 
penod 

Looking for Georgian England 
Macdonald, 15 Offers as a hobby the 


Francis 
study of our surviving 
rather the modest “ middle- 

Further suggests a useful 
social service preserving them from the house-breaker—for 
which knowledge and ze Knowledge provided 
and zeal stimulated somewhat discursively 4A closer knitting 
s with the text would have improved 


Raymond 


Georgian buildings, er 


ophasizing 


class ‘than the grand aristocrat: 


al are necessary 


of the admirable illustratio 
a well-intentioned book 
The Oracle Max Reinhardt, 10/6. 


American firet novel deseribing a crisis in the life of a 


smooth eelf satisfied 


Edwin O'Connor 
teay 
radio-cot breed is 
Some telling 
whole, well 


umentator whose 


mercifully unknown to our unsponsored wireless 


satire mixed with some rather obvious; on the 


worth reading 


Down. Pau! Bowles 
unprobable tale bo “a 


Let It Come 
Strange ard 


John Lehmann, 12/6 
New York bank clerk 
corruption, uniformly 
characters. Rather dull 

The Sheltering Sky.” 


Tangier nquitous 
d «de 


adventunng 
unserupulous aI 


disappomting after the pror 


Ballet 


Biographies. G 
15 A well-prodi 


short hogr 


aiys Davidson. Werner Laurie, 
Who's Who. It 
stars who have shone, or are 
and of one who, while 
designer nor composer, 
Diaghileff. A pleasant addition 


hallet-goer's contains 
pines of seventy-two 
still ehineng, u < phere of ballet 
neither dar bie 
was supreme among om all 
to the ballet 

All Next Week. 
know ledveat t 


backstage technicalities. Typical first-novel 


being reographer 


wokshelf 


Alex Atkinson 


ry about Repertory 


Peter Davies, 
Theatre 


126 
Alluring 
weaknesses heavily 


Sad 
outweighed \ locu itary tere 

Barmy in Wonderland. I. G. Ws 
Jeni ‘ 06 \ mber of Ihe Drones 
up m Amer mn shov usineRs In 


Herbert 
caught 
Invention, 
writing ability, it ranks 
with the or bent A, real described 


nichouse 

gets 
com 
in narrat verve ; oe 
background, 
fantastically, gives t el a solidity usually lacking in bis 
' ad rear 


Hand of the Hunter J 


ng " about a st 


later explorations of i-world 


The rome Weidman Cape, 
pload of people waiting 
tia, t ross the Atlantic on various war 
bnmght humour, semous rumination 


Not Wenlman at his best 
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ECONOMY FOR FORTY 


ICHAEL JONES! There is no 
need to screw up that per- 
feetly good piece of gummed paper, 
wasteful child! It would do quite 
well for grass or leaves—or even a 
green butterfly, at a pinch. Which 
reminds me——- Scissors down for 
five minutes! 

Oh, miss! Peter Patey’s tooken 
mine! 

I never! 

He did—honest! They're sharper 
than his, that’s why he went 
and—— - 

ALL scissors ON Desks! Who 
is that wilful little person who is 
daring to chink them when I've 
said put them down? 

Brian Bares! 

No tales, please. Put your 
seissors on my desk, Brian. Is this 
your tuft of hair in them ? 

No. 

Whose then! 

Don’t know nothing about it. 

Brian, answer me truthfully. 

Well—— It’s a bit off of Jane’s 
plait. It was lying all across my 
inkwell, and it. sort of went in, so 
I just nicked the inky bit off for her. 

Naughty little boy! Stand by 
the board, and I'll sort this out at 
playtime. All heads this way. I 
have something serious tosay to you. 

Is the dentist coming ? 

No, no! But Miss Judd has had 
a very important letter from the 
office, asking everyone in this school 
—you as well, John Todd, and a 
good sharp slap will you get, my 
boy, if you go on fidgeting with your 
scissors——— Where was I? 

The letter. 

Oh yes. We are all to be as 
CAREFUL AS POSSIBLE with every 
single thing we use in school. 

What like, say? 

Paper, for instance. You heard 
me telling Michael not to waste that 
piece of sticky paper. It is very 
expensive. 

But that inspector lady last 
week said we was never to have such 
tichy bits. Why, she give me a 
whole sheet of blue for my sky. 

H’'m, yes! I know. That was 
rather different, dear. Now, you 











understand ? NO WASTE ANYWHERE! 
Not only paper, but pencils too. 
They all cost money and we shall 
be helping our country if we are 
really careful. 

You went and chucked mine in 
the waste-paper basket. You said it 
was too short. 

Then in that case it was. And 
I don’t care for your tone, boy. Can 
you think of any other ways in 
which we can economize ? 

Can what, miss ? 

Save money, then? 

Bringing savings? 

Yes, but I meant actual things. 
Paper and pencils we've mentioned. 
Anything else? 

Dinners ! 

A very good point, Jane. Let 
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us have no more nourishing fat and 
health-giving greens left on the plate 


rims. After all, thousands of poor 
children in other countries—— 

My mum always says that! 

And mine! 

Quite right too! 
ideas ! 

We could do without tests, and 
spellings and all that. It would save 
heaps of paper. And your marking- 
pencil! 

That's going a little too far, 
perhaps. 

Couldn't we end school a lot 
earlier, and save coal? 

Yes, well... I think all that is 
rather drastic. We don't want to 
impair the essential fabric of educa- 
tion. Can you think of anything 


Any more 














now, and 


ole Quickly 


really 


then we Tea ches 


must finish out this 
spring frieze, or it will be Christmas 
bw the Well 
Armtrew 
When I 


mumps I 


cutting you,” 


told! 
time we get it up 

thought 
the 


wireless 


home with 
the 


I remember 


WAS 
listened to 


when it had lemw 8 on 


well It 


it ever #0 


was something 


about some people what lived in trays! 


other 
The 


me tT country, or something 


television learns you tow 


We 


teachers 


child! The times you ‘ve been 


Tell you what, miss! I've 
If the telly 
learnt us at home we wouldn't need ~ 
no schools at all! 
We'd save all our 
And paints, and clay 


And school dinners! 
could 
couldn't we? D. J 


you,” not learns It seems a very sound idea 


John. I will get Miss Judd to put 
it to the Director of 
Meanwhile, we'll 


Education 
economize with 

All pick up 
and work twice as fast to 
Brian Bates 

and don't 
dare to serew up blue 
shreds all I’ve said! They 
will make perfectly good forget-me 
nots 


just 


and wireless uur cutting out 


i980rs 

make up for lost time 
books back to your place now 
and sand you those 
after 
do 


even without 


SAUNT 


THE BUILDERS 


| SING a song of sweet content, 

Of builders’ men, whose toil is blent 
With times of perfect case 

Times when aside their bricks they cast 

And have from now till quarter past 
For doing as they please 


How merrily they haste within 
Their simple shed of wood and tin, 
Their dwelling warm and snug, 
And haste without again to fill 
The kettle at the tap, and swill 
The tea-leaves from the jug! 


And rich the mood beyond compare 


That falls on men who sit and stare 
And speak no word at all 


Yea, of each other take no heed 
But blow 
A paper folded small! 


their tea, or chew, or read 


And we who pass the open door 
them the look we 


long but lingering 


Give 
Not 


That subtle glance which means to say 


gave before, 


Go on! 


And 


Eleven times a day! 
doesn't do a thing 
So on the whole my song shall be 
Of sweet content and amity, 
Shall hymn a world of light 
Where half and drink 
And half may pass and look and think 
And both are in the 


may sit and eat 


right 
ANDE 
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hy, how to fasten 
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one thing ¥ 
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It it's a matter of 


to another... 





GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
BOLT & NUT DIVISION: ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, S. STAFFS. Tel. Darlaston 28 


SCREW DIVISION: BOX 24, HEATH STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 18 Tel. Smethwick 1441 
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—— tye rn ee ss 
BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
: the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 





For full particulars, including 
} prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts:— 


uale ~ 


shrews SEAGULL 
“The best Outboard Motor uw the World 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD, POOLE. DORSET Le 8 








BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, 
LTD 
THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, £.C.3 
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PAIN 
Natures Way 


When you fee! physica! poi you in- 

stinctively rub. That is Neture's way 

of easing the pain. Rubbing with 

ELLIMAN’S does more—it rubs away 
the poin 


Elliman’ s Embrocation 


has Deen used and (rusted Dy generations 
of sufferers trom 


RHEUMATIC PAINS, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 
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Golfers Toast... PIMM'S Ne.1 


Good luck to the fellow who holes in one ! 

He gives us a drink, and we say “ Here’s fun |” 
And we also drink to that blend of gin 

And superb liqueurs that we toast him in. 

Let’s give Mr. Pimm a particular “ Skol | ”- 
He presented a Cup to the 19th hole. 


Pie's Me. 1 THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 


\ Build your own equipment 
\ with 


DEXION 


SLOTTED ANGLE 


% Can be used over and over again 
% No drilling, measuring or painting 
% Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 


Write or telephone for illustrated Wteratere 1) 


DEXION © tte, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
i dlephone: REGent 841 
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To Factory and 
Warehouse Owners 


and Managers 


Make your old or new 


CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


permanently 
100% 
NON-DUSTING 


fm. 


by treating them once only with 


WATCO 


Concrete Hardener 


the effect of which is permanent 
because Watco has no transient 
chemical effect, but is a deeply 
penetrating compound that acts 
as a mechanical binder, filling the 
interstices and locking the surface 
particles so that they are perman- 
ently integrated, toe ey and 
therefore 100°, non-dusting. 
Watco Concrete Hardener also 
increases resistance to damp, oil, 
and acids, reduces cleaning costs 
and adds years to the life of the 
floor. Easily applied by unskilled 
labour. Floor treated overnight 
is usable next morning. Over 25 
years’ experience has shown that 
the effect of only one treatment 
lasts as long as the floor. 


Costs about 


a sq. Pdi toot 


Send 57/6 for Trial Gallon 
Price List Free 
WATGO (SALES) LTD 
(Bept 56) 56 BUCKINGHAM GATE 
LONDON, SW1 Phone: VIC 0623 











Paper polished by 
FLINTS 7 | 


Sounds odd but it’s true. 
Some of the most highly 
finished coated papers pro- 
duced at our mills at Maccles- 
field are “ Flint Glazed” - 
the coated surface is literally 
polished with a flint or similar 
stone. i 
There are machines to do it, 
of course — but far more im- | 
t is the necessity for | 
careful preparation of the raw materials by skilled men. 
We have the men. We have the machines. We have the reputation 


for producing the finest coated papers you can get and we ship 
them all over the world. 


BACKHOUSE & COPPOCK 
LIMITED 


Makers of Bacov Coated Papers 
and Coated Folding Box- Boards. 


LONDON & MACCLESFIELD © Head Office: 27 Queens Gate, London, $.W.7 | 
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MORE WORK SPAGE—SAME FLOOR-SPACE 








-* a ¥ 4 s os 2 hy 
When workers have to leave their machines idle while they hump and heave 
goods about it wastes man-hours, machine-hours, energy and floor-space. 
j i 
tb 

















When the work flows to the machines by overhead runway and lifting block 
there’s an all-round saving—a jump in output per foot of floor-space. 


ey you paying overheads on twice the space 

you are using? Put that overhead space 
to work with My-Te-Min Electric Pulley 
Blocks on runways. Then sce how output 
goes up and costs come down. A small outlay 
can bring big savings. Find out more about 
the My-Te-Min—it makes works managers 
and cost accountants beam. 


5 models, capacity goo to 3600 Ibs. Prices from £69. 


7 
KING STAND B.G. crano nau 


OBO. W. KING LTD., 15 WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. 


Write for 
lustrated 


book!le: 
MYs50A4 


TEL: MITCHIN 960. AND AT STEVENAGE 








Take the blueprint of your new factory 
and where the walls are, write the word Aluminer. 
Or, better still, leave that to your Architect. He 
knows «ll about Aluminex Patent Glazing. 
It is the all-aluminium glazing system designed 
hy imagineers to hold in place vertical acres 


‘ 


of glass 


That curiously shaped bar in the 
drawing is the key to the whole system. 
The panes are clipped to such bars as these by 
means of a springy folded strip of aluminium 
shown in the same drawing. To the layman 
Aluminex appears fresh, intelligent and new— 
and this may be because the minds that invented it 
possessed these qualities—yet, in fact, this 
is a proven and established method of building 
walls of glass or erecting ranges of rooflights. 
Under Capricorn and Cancer, as well as in 
more temperate climes, Aluminex Patent 
Glazing has long laughed at corrosion and 
the buffeting of gales. Yes, write down the name 
Aluminex ; Glass Walls, for the building of 


| The Alurninex Division of 


RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER 


London Address: 142 Sloane Street, Lendon, S.W.|. 
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I 4 Holiday travel 
| Paps xi 


y Book now for INNSBRUCK, SALZBURG, 
MILAN, NAPLES and ROME, Fly by 


fy KLM luxury Convairliners and enjoy 

Z comfort first and fast all the way 
From Milan you can reach 

VA the Italian Dolomites ; Naples 


fb is convenient for Capri. 
fl All fares payable in sterling 


q ; 


. 
4 Reservations from all Air Travel 
Y Agent or kim Royal Dutch 
Airlines, 202 4, Sloane Street, s.w 
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Climbing Rockies 

seems attractive 
When your shirt 

is RADIACtive! 


These Radiac long-sleeved sports shirts, 
in their colourful plaid patterns, give 
a man heart to climb high moun- 


tains, che »p giant trees or even enjoy 


such simple yet vigorous fun as | 


square dancing (for which 
they've already proved their 
popularity) Choose your pat- 
tern, and then choose your 
partner prices vary to suit 


almost everybody 
Melecyre, Pegg, Marsh & Co. Lad 


Landen & Manrbe eter 
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age billy tha , 


and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! 


This is why . .. Because, only 
Noilly Prat made in France 
from French grapes, with the 
traditional French know -how, has 
all those subtle qualities which 
have made‘ French ' a household 
word throughout the world. That 
dry, subtle aperitif that blends so 
perfectly with gin, and is the 
* French’ upon which so many 
cocktail recipes are based 
Remember, too, that Noilly Praz 
is full strength, that’s why it 
makes an intriguing aperitif on 
its own, either neat or with 
asplash. Try it. 


REAL FRENCH VERMOUTH 
Blended and bottied in France 


WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 6 LIME STREET, LONDON, EC} 


| Carefu 


spending 
suggests 


WEATHERCOATS 


HE little more invested in a 

better quality garment invari- 
ably produces a higher dividend 
of service and satisfaction. 
You will certainly find this to 
be true of Driway Weather- 
coats, which bear ne / 
unmistakable signs of true j 
tailoring craftsmanship / 

none f 

finer made ( 

Driway weathercoat 7 


and sportswear are he 
by leading stores and owifi 
throughout the country 
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Post-horns tootling, bunting flying, the Mail swung round the 
corner from the Tonbridge road and drew up in front of the 
George. “Boney’s beaten!” “ Boney’s beaten!” shouted the passengers 
through the windows. “ Boney’s beaten!” the Ostlers 
shouted the news to the Tapsters 
Henry Dobell, miller of Cranbrook, stopped the white 
sails of his new mill (it was only a year old then) and climbed 


the hill to hear the news of Waterloo. 


That was in 1815. A hundred years later Zeppelins 

droned over the mill’s white cap on their way to London. 

Not so long ago flying bombs buzzed in the same direction. But a 
wooden mill has her own battles to fight—against the driving rain of 
winter gales and blistering summer sun. And for 139 years 


Cranbrook Mill has fought them with the best of weapons. 





From 1814 to 1952 the whole structure has always 


been painted with White Lead in Linseed Oil. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD PIGMENTS AND LEAD PAINTS 
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Pension and Life Assurance Schemes 


The STANDARD has had a long experience 

of Pension and Life Assurance Schemes. It has 

a large department solely employed in the 

service of over a thousand schemes STAFF 

SCHEME SUPERINTENDENTS are trained 

in the approach to managements and in 

explaining schemes to employees. They are - SAT IN GIN 
experts in all the intricacies of Income Tax 

and their services are avaiiable in any part of 

the country 


Pensions for Senior Employees 


W here « Pension Scheme is already in operation 

or where the inauguration of one is not possible, a: 77 

it may still be the wish of an employer to secure ees a or SS a 

or augment the retirement benefits of his senior ‘ (SZ. 8 . ge, aw a 
employees, This can best be done by Endow- F ae ny ey: (37 jy. 
ment Assurance poli« ies, with Income Tax . om | s se ¥ P ‘ ee (Ht 


allowance on the premiums, 


You are invited to write for further details 


The Standard Life Assurance Company 


Head Office 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4 Branches throughout the 
United Kingdom and Canada 











Can you spot the “deliberate mistakes” | favourite sport-—and it pays, too, to 
which the artist has made in this draw- know which firm is the right one to 
ing? (To check your answers, turn the handle your transactions, For integrity, 
advertisement upside down.) It pays efficiency, courtesy and secrecy Cope's 
you to have expert knowledge of your | Confidential Credit Service is ideal 


012419 © mous panes se Boren ¥ YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
Bu seom * On ve we teroer ¢ 


meen toon & 
784 ove 
yw LL. tmoyt esn> 
iwans 480 Noa cia 


ny ong 5 we 


DAVID COPE LTD., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C4 
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MARCONI 


serves mankind 





: ¢ hat 
ris the lightes \hat 


4 ua 
id—* friendly _ rolled 


GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2. 
Obtainable from good Hatters all over the world 








Marconi came into a world in which communications 

were adolescent. When he left it, the marvels of radio 

were a commonplace. His name had achieved immortality; 
his work was established in the service of mankind. 

It is therefore no coincidence that the Company which 

he founded should supply communication and 

navigation equipment for aircraft like the Canberra 

and Comet, which are the most advanced 


of their class in the world. 





ito MARCONI! HOUSE CHELMSFORD essex 
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“Youve earned 
THREE CASTLES” 


Tell the man who plays it—or the girl who 
watches it— that “ polo is only a game”, and 
they will look at you more in sorrow than 


in anger. To the uninitiated, Timms Casties 
may look like other cigarettes. But those who 
smoke them know better. Much, much better. 


20 for 311 














For the young man 


e with a future 


= ta AED 


Designed specially 
for the young man 


“BOTH WAYS’ 


is more than ever || __ 


the policy of the 
moment 


Let it help to smooth your road 
through the years of endeavour 
ahead. You will put yourselt 
under no obligation by writing 
for full details to 


Scottish Widows | | 


Fund 


Head Office 
» St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London (Offices 
28 Corntall, B.C.» 
17 Waterloo Place, S.Wi 








|| FOR PERMANENT 
| FIXING 


N M. PERKINS & 


RETIREMENT 


| | 





SMITH LTD. 
ROAD . CRAUNSTON _ wm. RUGBY | 





Demand for steel stili greatly exceeds supply, 
but Adams & Benson may be able to help you. 


To-day, as always, a promise of delivery made 
is a promise kept. 


‘|| ADAMS & BENSON LTD. 
ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 


"PHONE: WEST BROMWICH O56! 





the answer 


to every chain 








question 








can assist you 


with @ complete ELECTRICAL 
AND CARBURETTOR SERVICE 
for all makes of British and 
Americon Cors and Trucks. 


GENUINE SPARES IN STOCK 


ALGERT EMBANKMENT LONDON. 8 £1! 


RELIANCE 386! (5 lines) 











Combining the properties of : 
il. Ac spring 

2. A container which can be hermetically sealed 
XA kless gland 

utomeotic coolant regulation 





Movement for pres- 

» vecus 
HYDRAULICALLY 
BY A PROCESS 


Pressurmed 
® present Dust 
Pressure reducing valves, «t 


couplings where vibration or mov 
seal to prevent ingress of dirt 
ute for Lat Ne. K 800-1 


Drayton METAL BELLOWS 





Drayton Reguletoer & instrument Co. Led, West Drayton, Middlesex. (West Droy 


THE STEEL SHORTAGE | 





2 


SOLD AT ALL LEADING 
TOBACCONISTS 


1420 WILSON LIMITED SHEFFIELD 
‘ oo = 








Smoking a mixture ? 


MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 
MIXTURE 
it’s different ! 


Murray's Mellow Mixture is 4/1',d an ounce 


STREAT, som & OO. LTD. pneeens, = (RELAND where good 
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MISDICTONS 


but Ratin 
will get 
him 

Suspicious? Yes, and cunning too! 
It is this ingrained suspicion and 
al . . . . % i o E 

incredible ne that = the rat’s *% Weil's Disease, Foot and Mouth Disease, 
greatest. protection. Traps and Jaundice, Bubonic Plague, and Nema- 


quick-acting poisons soon give them- en 
selves away — their rapid action ' 








Ratin itself is not supplied as a 


makes it easy for these cunning preparation ; it is an essential part 


rodents to put two and two together, of the Retin Servite ant 3 See 


: solely by the skilled operators of 
and they soon learn to give them the British Ratin Company. 


a wide berth. 


Ratin is harmless to domestic animals 
and birds. 


Ratin, the one scientifie method, is differ- The Ratin Service also deals with 
ent. Not until nine days after it has been Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches and 
eaten does it take effect. Then it is deadly! other insect pests. 

lts apparent harmlessness when first taken 
deceives even the oldest and most cunning 


rat. The whole colony feast avidly on this 
succulent meal—and are doomed. 


Don’t harbour rats on your premises. There THE SC/JENTIFIC SUSPICION-ALLAYER 


may be only a few to-day, but soon they 
will be swarming all over the place, robbing, 
destroying, and as carriers of dangerous | To THE BRITISH RATIN Co. Lid, 


diseases. ; e e —even to life. Feleourt, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
lisea » @ menace to health I should like further information concerning both the Ratin Service 
and the whole problem of infestation in this country. Please arrange 


Fill in coupon or ‘phone Lingfield 591 a ee ee 
TO-DAY! It commits you to nothing, and 

: . : 4 we NAME 

it brings you valuable and interesting infor- 

mation. We have provincial district offices | ,npress 

throughout the Kingdom, and the service is 


availableanywhere in Great Britainand Ireland. 
































Three-way care of Silv *rware 


own, 
— Goopaao’s PLate Powper, world renowned 
for more than 110 years as the finest polish 


for silver. The choice of the connoisseur 





Goopasp’s Saver Pots is liquid and consists 
of the Plate Powder ready mixed with suitable 
ingredients. A boon to the busy housewife 





Gopopaagp's Su.ver Crorn provides the 
best one-process method of polishing 
lightly tarnished silver. After washing 
spoons and forks a rub with this cloth 
will dry and polish them at the same time. 


To cover your chairs with Old Dieach 
Furnishing Linens is to fill your rooms with the 
sunny colours of a summer's day, They are 
entirely fast, long wearing, and good at 
keeping clean in a city atmosphere, 
Just as reliable for upholstery 
and hangings are Old Bleach 
Cotton Repps. Send for samples 
of the beautiful colour 
ranges of both fabrics, 
and the name of 
your nearest 


dealer to (Dept. P.4, 


Old Bleach 
Furnishings Lad. 
Randalstown 
N., Ireland 
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How many women 
know 


. that Hovis contains the heart of 
the wheat ? This is the vital reason why 
Hovis keeps your strength up 


-—— the natural way. 


HOvViIS gives you 


THE HEART OF THE WHEAT 


Old Bleach 


at 
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Little Jimmy, looking glum, 

felt he'd had enough of phim 

but his mother, being knowing, 

saw which way the wind was blowing. 
Next time plums she gave to Jim 

she added Monk & Glass for him. 

Now young Jimmy eats all plums 

and says “No sweets are good as Mum's.” 


MORAL £ Make al! meats especial treats 
by serving Monk & Glass with sweets. 








The NEW WORLD 
“Eighteen-Forty” 
saves ithermin5 $; 


o 





MONK & GLASS 
jilygood CUSTARD 


2pint packet 4d. 7 pint packet Ilid. Family Orum 1 /7id. 





Cooking by gas is the most economical 
way of using fue! and cooking by the New 
wor._pD “Eighteen-Forty” is the most 
economical way of using gas. Improved 
design and overall increase in cooking effici- 
ency make possible a saving of up to 1 therm 
in 5 without any loss of speed. 

Here are some other points worth noting 

Moe about the NEW WORLD 


—- 
i i “ Bighteen-Forty”. 





@ The remarkable inge- 
lation of the roomy oven P 
(18" deep; 15)" wide; m tian 06! 
14° front to back) saves 
aot exty oxo but ao fess How a course of SANATOGEN restores 
minutes in heat- . 
Giccs over cach ing-ap time. The well- your health and strength 
a known REGULO heat P 
@© The bie grillwiilioast2 contro! makes automatic B’?. NERVES and continual tiredness are often a sign 
rounds of bread quickly and foolproof the repeti- | of mild ‘‘cell starvation’’, Sanatogen restores 
and smultancoust tron of successful menus. | your strength by provins vital extra protein for 
these *‘ starved cells'’ and glycerophosphates for your 
| nerves. This unique double tonic action costs but a 
These are the reasons why so many | few pennies a day. Day by day your strength grows. 
d se : | Start your Sanatogen course today. No other tonic 
ever housewives are saying : gives you what Sanatogen gives you. Your husband, 
| too, will benefit enormously from daily Sanatogen. 
From 7/3 at all chemists 
PROOF. Mrs. Peachey, Rectory Grove, Clapham 
Common, London, 8.W.4, writes >—'*/ was very ill, 
could not eat or sleep, and my strength 
. ’ seemed to be slowly ebbing. My husband 
i ’ brought home a tin of Sanatogen and from 
for me be i . the first | began to feel better. Sanatogen 
r has worked wonders for me."* 
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“Just no trouble at all” with 
» GREENS venison: 
14° MOTOR MOWER 


No wonder this fine machine pro- 
duced a record demand last year ! 
Only 2 controls. Instant kick-start. 
Full servicing available from your 
local ironmonger. 
Complete with extra-large Gran Bex 
Also Greens “Master” Motor Mowers, 
sizes 7° - 36° ,andGreens" Zephyr” roller- 
drive hand-mower, sizes 14° & 16°—1t0 of 
seeduman or store for full details 12 blades. 
THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD., LEEDS AND LONDON 
Oreens famous br ands commenced with the “ Silens Messov” —-we have over 100 years’ experience 





The World's Best 
) CARPET SWEEPER 


WOVEN 
NAME TAPES 


CASH'S OF COVENTRY A JACOBEAN 
re howpiece 








Ladies’ and Men's 
Cotton Gaber dine “#10 This elegant 2} oz. Port or Cocktail Glass priced at 7d. is just one 
pean Seeer SSrese rH BY ; example from the versatile Jacobean range of glassware that com- 
Ouewaes Cetra Approval! ago:nst cosh prises everything for the table, from salt pourers to salad bowls 
Send measures with enquiries or call Also in this design are a 7-ounce goblet (10d.) and a 2-ounce 
EDWARD ANGEL LTD. ( ®) sherry glass (7d.) and tumblers from 1-ounce to 10-ounce capacity 
" Catherine St., Aldwych, W.C.2. Improved manufacturing techmque ensures that each and every piece 
— of Jacobean “ Popular" Glassware is offered at prices which everyone 


A coreven con be @ | re can afford. 








home 0 veo A’ 


=-aee JACOBEAN 
MONTROSE, Sk 
Bock port Ra *Chesale, Cheshire G L A Ss Ss Ww A R E 


A free booklet tllustrating the o lete range sent on request to Dept. B 
VY. t A i Clayton Mayers & Co. Ltd., L , N.W2. Prices apply in England, 
en = xX ge _ Scotland and Wales only. Obtainable from Retailers everywhere 
for Better Air 
Conditions 











cor Acid Indigestion ) | 


SO QOVEH to relieve acidity 
5QO PLEASANT to taste 
Simplest | SQ HANDY for pocket or bag 
form of controlled 


CiN 
ventilation _.- {Je} | *MILK OF MAGNESIA’ © iNZAN ANG 





TA B L E T _ (italian Sweet) 16/6 

wees (Malian Sweet) 16/6 

VENT AXIA LTD, % VICTORIA st. wu 30 Tablets 1/5 ¢ ‘75 Tablets 2/10 + 150 Tablets 4/11 ory Oren om. 
Tel Abbey G00 @ at Opaweasuas-sven-eves A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, Renowned since 1816 
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BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT MANUFACTURERS 


in villa or village 


N(nebod® 


in every home 





Ups-a-daisy here comes me! Never felt. so 
slim and fit! You enjoy health when you 
stick to munchy, crunchy Ryvita. Oh that 
energy-packed wholemeal rye is so good 
w. 7, atiment 
for you! Don't ever be without some on the = Prvifa, Banususturers 


table. Ryvita — from all good grocers. pin Pony PN 
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Motoring economy 
is enjoyed by 
all Ford 


~~ |X BOOTHS 


Men of mature judgment choose Booth’'s 
because it blends better, with a smoothness 
and a dryness all its own. If you think all 
Gins are much the same, choose Booth’s next 
time and see what you've been missing! /n ali 
things there is only one best—choose BOOTH’ S. 


LEGAL EAGLES 


Choose 


Look for the Gin in the 
six-sided bottle and 
take home a bottle today! 





his economy is MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K Bettie 33/9 
Half Gottie 17/7 © Quarter Bottle 9/2 * Miniature 3/7 
ORD expressed in the — 
LEADERSHIP 


hw te following manner :— 





* Low initial cost, * Low running costs. 
* Spares and mechanical repairs at low fixed charges. 
% Ford Eagime and Parts Exchange Plans, ‘ Make-Sure’ service 


ete., all save money for Ford-owners. * Long, economical car-life. 


inde 


Cur genuine parts and cocessoricn are come marketed under the trade mark EnPe 





% ~ JUST AS YOU WEED A 
Sor | ey CAR-SO A CAR WEEOS... 
| There's « Girling design to 
Ora oe 
n | requirement, backed by « 
MOTORING IS ‘5-STAR’ MOTORING Service organisation tn every 


corner of the country and 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST throughout the world 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - BAGENHAM 
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Vaturally.. 


IT GOES ANYWHERE 


Aciory RADIO 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF Bairain s Best Barrenies 


Godiva 


Regd. Trade Mark 
\ 


ENGINES 


Godiva fire-fighting pumps, that so 
quickly earned a nation-wide reputation 
for efficiency, have Coventry Climax 
power units. The complete equipment is 
thus engineered and built throughout 
by the same firm, backed by forty-nine 
years of engine building. 

Climan 


ENGINES LTO coventay 





gote 


4% 
KS0R 


7 G fi 
Anew\fqe 


4 q 
De 
4 


——. 


oo m9 oe, 
can pay for itself 
... with the ELECTRICITY it % | 
| 
| 


Replace your old cooker with a new and | 
mmproved Jackson. Over half-a-mi'lion house- 
wives with Jackson Electric Cookers have 
proved that the cheapest way to cook is witha 
Jackson. It's the oven, specially designed for 
low current consumption, that makes it so 
economical to use. With this new model, 
for instance, you can cook a delicious two- 
course dinner in the oven for 8 people 
using only 2} units of electricity. At 
this rate you can imagine how much 
money you save and how much fuel 
you save the country every time 
you use your Jackson 
See the latest Jackson ( ovkers ai your 
local showroom, and ask for mama 
Silver Recipe Folder. Attractive Hire 

most 


Purchase Terms are available in 
districts. 


pachean Cochere ere fren Gram Parchane Ten 


THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LTD., 
143 SLOANE ST., LONDON, 5.W.!, and 


Do everything you can to make 


the roads safe for everybody 





jeseph Senkey and Sons Limited 


Sankey OF WELLINGTON Waltingten, Shrepehire 











THE LARGEST WHEEL AND CHASSIS FRAME MAKERS IN BRITAIN 





look he this GOLD SEAL on The 
LATEST ad BEST CAR TYRES EVER 


It means:- 





Greatest S trength 
Greatest S ervice 
Greatest Safety 
Greatest $ aving 
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